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PERSONAL MENTION 


e Mk. F. J. SHEED is 
as well known in 
America as in Eng- 
land for his writ- 
ings and lectures. 
He is an Australian 
of Irish descent, 
and was awarded 
the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of 
Law by Sidney 
University. On his 
arrival in England 
he decided against 
devoting himself to 
law. Instead, with 
his wife, Maisie 

F. |. Sheed Ward, he founded 
a publishing house. The London office was established in 





1927—the American branch in 1933. Besides translating 
the works of several distinguished authors, he has 
written Nullity of Marriage and Map of Life. As Master 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild of England he has 


trained many of those who explain the Church’s point 
of view on street corners and in open-air meetings. 

In introducing Christopher Dawson to our readers he 
reviews the life and works of a personal friend. This 
present appreciation and another which will appear 
next month have both been read in manuscript by Mr. 
Dawson and have received his approval as faithfully 
interpreting his thought. Articles by Christopher Daw- 
son himself will soon make their appearance in the 
pages of THE SIGN. 


e Lovers of fiction have already enjoyed several absorb- 
ing short stories in THE Sicn from the pen of Francis 
H. Srpson. These stories included On the Air, The Ship 
That Would Not Die, and The Master of the “Allonby.” 
Mr. Sibson is at present assistant editor of a daily paper 
at Durban, Natal, South Africa. He finds time, however, 
to write short stories and even occasional full-length 
novels. To the lat- 
ter class belong 
The Survivors, 
which has been 
translated into 
French, German 
and Magyar, and 
Unthinkable, pub- 
lished in the United 
States, Britain and 
France. 

Mr. Sibson has 
devoted most of his 
life to his two great 
interests—the sea 
and writing. In 
1931 he accepted a 
temporary commis- 
sion in the South 
African Naval 





Francis H. Sibson 
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Service, Mine-sweeping Flotilla. In 1932 he was raised to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Commander on the war reserve 
list. He is married and has three children: two daugh- 
ters and one son. 

Further short stories from the pen of this gifted writer 
will appear soon in THE Sicn. Ordeal By Radio is one 
of them. It is the best sea story we have read in many 
a day. 


e So Heavy is the growing shadow cast by the ambition 
of Germany, and so definite is the plan of advance 
mapped out by Hitler in Mein Kampf, that Europe and 
the rest of the world look questioningly to The Coming 
of the Fourth Reich. What strategy will be used? How 
fast will the German frontiers be pushed eastward? 
What economic and political preparations are under 
way on the part of the Nazis for the penetration of 
neighboring countries? Will effective resistance be of- 
fered to invasion? 
On the answers to 
these questions de- 
pends the peace of 
Europe. 

These questions 
are considered 
carefully by an 
authority who for 
the present wishes 
to be known as 
DANvuBIcuws. First- 
hand information 
and a personal 
knowledge of the 
countries now 
threatened are re- 
vealed in his timely 
article. 





Henry P. Tunmore 


e@ PDOuGLAS JERROLD 
contributes Christianity, Riches and Poverty to this 
issue. This article, together with several others that 
have appeared in our pages, are chapters in Mr. Jerrold’s 
new book, The Future of Freedom, a publication of 
Sheed & Ward. 


e JT was two years ago this month that G. K. Chester- 
ton passed away. On his death THE Siren lost one of its 
most distinguished contributors. In the present issue, 
Henry P. TunMoreE treats of G. K. Chesterton: The 
Writer. He discusses Chesterton’s style as a test of his 
universality. 

Mr. Tunmore, at present a senior at Harvard, is a 
native of Garden City, Long Island. His major in college 
has been history. He plans to do graduate work in his- 
tory in preparation for a career of college teaching. In 
spite of his youth Mr. Tunmore has done some writing 
on Chesterton and considerable study of his works. On 
this subject he says: “I write about him not so much 
to praise him as a fine stylist and a great-hearted man 
as to rescue him from his praisers. My hope is that 
I may bring my readers to see how much more vital 
what Chesterton had to say is than how he said it.” 
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Towards A New Social Order 


Te PROGRAM of Catholic Social Action is sane, 
just and promising. Too little thought, too little effort in 
applying it. too weak an organization in promoting it. 
have characterized Catholics as a whole throughout 
the nation. Individual or group activities are contribut- 
ing something to the cause of making that program 
effective. But praiseworthy as such activities are, they 
have naturally been unable to make such an impres- 
sion as would be assured a united movement. 

A great step forward towards such a movement was 
taken at the National Catholic Social Action Confer- 
ence in Milwaukee. No mere emotional outbursts on 
deplorable conditions, no hazy enthusiasm which 
guaranteed an overnight solution of our problems 
found expression there. A carefully planned and wide- 
range schedule of informative and constructive talks 
was delivered. 

In striking the keynote of the Conference, Arch- 
bishop Stritch insisted on the application of “the Chris- 
tian remedy as alone potent to restore social health 
and vigor” and lamented as tragic the plight of those 
who are “driven by their necessity to seek relief from 
the panderers of social nostrum.” This is not empty 
rhetoric, but a frank admission of the injustices which 
force men to desperation. 

As one speaker at the Convention remarked, it is 
a historical fact that an order of selfishness and 
greed has been established by the enemies of the 
Church and of the Supernatural. Over these, of course, 
the Church has no direct control. But Catholics who 
have been drawn into this grasping, unfair system 
should get back to the Christian teaching that they 
are, in the eyes of God, stewards or custodians of 
wealth—not absolute, irresponsible owners. Theirs is 
a duty towards their fellowmen and towards society 
as a whole. In vain will the Church insist on the 
family and the home as the foundation on which the 
State rests, unless those who control wealth make 
possible the support of a family by a decent, living 
wage. 


FLOWING from these general principles, which 

are fairly well known and too often ignored, are 
practical suggestions which will make for security, 
independence and peace. No master-mind has been 
able to submit a plan whereby all national, local or 
vocational problems can be immediately solved. But 
the free and fair discussion of proposed solutions does 
undoubtedly help towards the clearing up of diffi- 
culties. 

Of course if the workingman is to be left out of these 
discussions or to have no influence in reaching de- 
cisions, little good will come of them. This may seem 
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so obvious as not to need mention. But it is startling 
and revealing to read Monsignor Haas’ statement in 
reference to the failure of the N.R.A.: “Only in 23 of 
the 557 basic codes were there voting representatives 
of the code authority, and on not a single one did 
labor have an equal vote with management.” We 
cannot but re-echo his appeal for laboring men: “Give 


them a voice in their work.” 
A FURTHER good will result from these common 
meeting grounds for men and women of all 
classes. From an exchange of ideas on their indi- 
vidual and mutual problems will come concessions 
which make for the general good. A sense of inter- 
dependence between rural and urban groups, be- 
tween employers and employees will prompt unified — 
action. Such was the hope which ran through the Mil- 
waukee Conference. 

We regret we have not room for quotation of numer- 
ous passages from the prepared papers of the 
speakers on the professions, industries, unemploy- 
ment, agriculture, working youth and working women, 
and on governmental action and other related sub- 
jects. Emphasis was naturally given to the moral and 
religious aspects of the economic situation, for at- 
tempts to reconstruct the social order must be pre- 
ceded by actual reform of individuals. 

Credit must be given to the hierarchy, clergy and 
laity who have given time, thought and leadership 
as their contribution to a better social order. But ad- 
miration and praise cannot substitute for action. The 
problems treated at Milwaukee vitally affect everyone 
—rich or poor. Insecurity, class conflict, unemploy- 
ment, concentrated power and widespread poverty 
call for the serious consideration of all. 

An additional obligation to promote social justice 
and charity rests upon us Catholics. We have many 
advantages derived from our position as Catholics. 
We have the inspiration of the charity of Christ Him- 
self and of a long line of Saints and heroic souls who 
have given their all to alleviate suffering and to ele- 
vate the condition of the poor and unemployed. We 
have the guidance and light of the great encyclicals. 

“And unto whomsoever much is given, of him much 
shall be required.” A heavy obligation rests upon us 
before God and men to know and to promote the prin- 
ciples of a Christian social order. 












































CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 








e Since the beginning of his administration in 1933 
Mr. Roosevelt has initiated and carried through a pro- 
eram of governmental regulation of business so profound 
and far-reaching that large 
parts of it were declared 
unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. During that 
same period he has advo- 
cated and promoted the spending of almost incredibly 
vast sums of money in an effort to stimulate recovery. 
The net -result is that we find ourselves in the midst 
of a new depression in which production has fallen 
further in a shorter time than in the Hoover depression 
of 1929 and 1930; we have 6,000,000 families, comprising 
20,000,000 persons, receiving some form of public as- 
sistance, and approximately 15,000,000 unemployed. 

It is just possible that all this is sufficient evidence 
that the New Deal method of bringing about recovery 
through governmental regimentation of business and 
pump-priming has failed to produce the desired effect. 
It is possible that Mr. Roosevelt was right when he de- 
clared in a campaign speech at San Francisco in 1932: 


Another Remedy 
Needed 


“The government should assume the function of 
economic regulation only as a last resort, to be 
tried only when private initiative, inspired by high 
responsibility, with such assistance and balance as 
government can give, has finally failed. As yet there 
has been no final failure, because there has been no 
attempt; and I decline to assume that this nation 
is unable to meet the situation.” 


That another remedy besides business regulation and 
pump-priming is known—even in the highest circles of 
the New Deal—is evident from a speech delivered by the 
present Secretary of the Treasury last November. He 
declared: 


“The basic need today is to foster the full appli- 
cation of the driving force of private capital. We 
want to see capital go into the productive channels 
of private industry. We want to see private business 
expand. We believe that much of the remaining un- 
employment will disappear as private capital funds 
are increasingly employed in productive enterprises. 
We believe that one of the most important ways of 
achieving these ends at this time is to continue 
progress toward a balance of the Federal budget.” 


And as long as we have taken to quoting speeches, 
let us quote another—by Franklin D. Roosevelt at Ogle- 
thorpe University on May 22nd, 1932: 

“The country needs and, unless I mistake its 
temper, the country demands bold, persistent ex- 
perimentation. It is common sense to take a method 
and try it: if it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another.” 

It seems to us that there are very strong reasons for 
admitting failure and trying some other remedy. 


e [N RECENT months there has been a steady crescendo 
of discontent with the work of the National Labor 
Relations Board. This should surprise no one. The Board 
was set up by the Wagner 
Act, which is a fine example 
of partisan legislation. The 
Act protects labor but not 
industry; it defines unfair 
labor practices on the part of industry, but none on the 
part of labor. It demands that an employer accord 
recognition for collective bargaining to representatives 
whom he views as irresponsible and who have proven 
themselves irresponsible and unwilling to stick to their 
agreements. It subjects employers to a Board made up 
of men who are not merely favorable to unions but 
who are hostile to employers. It has exposed employers 
to sit-down strikes, wild-cat strikes, mass picketing and 
other such abuses. 

There is need to remedy this state of affairs by 


Amending Labor 
Legislation 


‘amending the Wagner Act to make it less unfair and 


one-sided. But in seeking further legislation both em- 
ployers and unions would do well to consider the sound 
words of advice of Mr. C. S. Ching in addressing the 
Chamber of Commerce Convention in Washington: 


“We deplore the way in which industry is ham- 
pered by inflexible provisions which are imposed 
upon it by legislation. If history repeats itself, it 
is only a matter of time before the political forces 
will attempt to place shackles on organized labor 
and labor generally. If industry persists in its 
attempt to put handcuffs and leg irons on organ- 
ized labor, and organized labor goes along with 
the politicians to put more shackles on industry, 
some of these days we will both find ourselves 
where neither one of us can do anything but spit 
at each other, and the politician will stand by 
and laugh at both of us. 

“Isn’t it about time that organized labor and 
industry sat down together to discuss their mutual 
problems, and then tell their representatives in 
Congress what they both believe would be for the 
best interests of our country?” 

The pendulum might swing in the other direction 
and then we could have a Labor Act as unfair to labor 
as the Wagner Act is to industry. 


e JN our present economic system, labor and industry 
are separated from one another into two opposing 
camps—divided by the wide gulf of self-interest. Each 

struggles with all the forces 


Wa Earn at its command to secure the 
Je <= lion’s share of the profits 


Sharing Ownership which accrue from their 
united efforts. The struggle 
is harmful to both and will lead ultimately to excessive 


governmental regulation of the relations between in- 
dustry and labor. 
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One of the best means of reconciling the two is to 
make their interests identical. This can be done to a 
yery great extent by giving the worker a share in the 
pusiness in which he is engaged. Such a procedure has 
the recommendation of Pope Pius XI in Forty Years 
After. After declaring that the wage-contract is not 
essentially unjust, the Holy Father goes on to say: 


“In the present state of human society, how- 
ever, we deem it advisable that the wage-contract 
should, when possible, be modified somewhat by 
a contract of partnership, as is already being 
tried in various ways to the no small gain both 
of the wage-earners and of the employers. In this 
way wage-earners are made sharers in some sort 
in the ownership, or the management, or the 
profits.” 


These recommendations of the Holy Father are not 
impractical. They have been put into effect in many 
instances. Several are related by Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing in an article called “Labor’s Share,” which appeared 
in THe S1cn and which was read into the Congressional 
Record. Mr. Harmon P. Elliott, President of the Address- 
ing Machine Company, set up for his employees a trust 
fund of $250,000 invested in seven per cent cumulative 
stock of the company. President Rich of the George R. 
Rich Manufacturing Company took 158 employees into 
partnership. He offered them $1,500 worth of stock 
apiece, and the right to elect three directors to the cor- 
poration’s board of eight. First dividends go to employee 
stockholders. Employee directors act as a permanent 
shop grievance committee and serve on a wage com- 
mittee to keep pay in line with living costs. 

In such firms as these the risk of conflict between 
worker and operator is greatly reduced because of the 
identity of interests. A widespread use of this method 
by industrialists would go far to counteract Communist 
propaganda among those whom the Holy Father refers 
to as “the dispossessed laboring masses.” 


e JN an address to the American Law Institute in Wash- 
ington last month, Chief Justice Hughes warned of the 
need of maintaining the highest standards in the 
election or appointment of 
judges. As the Chief Justice 
Judges and the said: “The prime necessity 
Supreme Court in making the judicial ma- 
chinery work to the best 
advantage is the able and industrious judge, qualified 
by training, experience and temperament for his 
Office. . . . We are fortunate in the great number of 
such judges that we have throughout the country, and 
only the ill-informed or ill-disposed would overlook 
that fact. It is the exceptions among the judges, who, 
with their conspicuous ineptness, do the harm.” 
There is nothing in the address to indicate that Mr. 
Hughes had reference to the Supreme Court or to its 
justices, but if we can believe an article in the May 
Harpers he may very well have spoken from his experi- 
ences in recent months in presiding over that august 
tribunal. The article—“The Supreme Court Today’— 
by Marquis W. Childs, shows indications that the 
author tapped sources of information either within the 
Court itself or very close to it. His findings are very 
uncomplimentary to ex-Klansman Hugo Black, who, 
according to this author, has caused his colleagues on 
the bench “acute discomfort and embarrassment.” 
This does not arise from his former association with the 
Ku Klux Klan but rather from his lack of legal knowl- 
edge and experience, his deficiency in background and 
training, which have led him into blunders which have 
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shocked the older members of the Court. Although rela- 
tively simple cases have been assigned to him, never- 
theless other members of the Court have found it nec- 
essary to rewrite his opinions before releasing them. 

When President Roosevelt tried to reform the ju- 
diciary, one of his strongest arguments was that the 
Supreme Court was far behind in its docket. This was 
proven false at the time. With one or several justices 
unable to contribute a fair share of efficient labor and 
unable to maintain the pace of the Court it would not 
be long before this argument for the reform of the 
judiciary would be valid—perhaps to the extreme satis- 
faction of the advocates of reform. 

In the meantime the highest Court in the land suffers 
disrepute. When further vacancies occur in the Supreme 
Court, as they probably will soon, we hope the President 
will select a man of more experience than a police 
magistrate, of more liberal views than a Klansman, and 
of more judicial temperament than Hugo Black ex- 
hibited as Senatorial inquisitor. 


3 & a 

e Topay as in the past there are those who may be 
called and sometimes are called “liberal” Catholics. 
They are really Catholics. They are quick to assert that 
they accept the teachings 
of the Church in faith 
and morals and fulfill their 
essential obligations. It is 
perhaps only on the question 
of birth control that they are on really dangerous 
ground. In their conversation, especially in a group of 
non-Catholics, they quickly let it be known, however, 
that they are not as other Catholics. They are “liberals.” 
The variety and hue of their “liberalism” depend on 
the persons themselves and on the circumstances which 
permit its exercise. There have been many such circum- 
stances recently. Perhaps that is why we have heard so 
much from them of late. 

The civil war in Spain has provided them with an 
excellent opportunity to manifest their “liberalism.” If 
they are not for the “legitimate and democratic govern- 
ment,” which is rarely the case, they are for neutrality. 
We should withhold our judgment, they tell us, on the 
merits of a struggle in which one side has murdered 
priests, nuns and Catholics in general, has suppressed 
and still suppresses the Catholic religion, and is domi- 
nated by Anarchists and Communists! 

“Liberal” Catholics pooh-pooh the danger of Com- 
munism in spite of Popes, bishops and priests. The real 
threat, they will tell you, is Fascism, although they are 
at a loss to know where it exists or threatens in this 
country. While not openly anti-clerical, they find a 
great deal in clerical conduct to censure, and they feel 
that a priest’s place is in the sacristy—especially if one 
differs from them on a public issue. 

If Catholic sentiment is against a measure, as for 
instance the Child Labor Amendment, “liberal” Catho- 
lics consider the bishops and priests reactionary. If a 
Catholic editor answers vigorously an attack on the 
Church, he is lacking in a sense of humor. Catholic 
education, not yet having discovered and adopted the 
theories of Professor Dewey, is hopelessly medieval. 

In conversation—and sometimes in print—these 
Catholics make great efforts to show that after all they 
differ but very little from their fellowmen, never re- 
flecting that often enough their fellowmen have kept 
very little Christianity, and that in an extremely diluted 


“Liberal” 
Catholics 


_ form of Protestantism, or else are out-and-out pagans 


in principles and conduct. 

The individual “liberal” Catholic may not possess all 
these traits, although often enough he does—and others 
too. It is easy to overestimate the number of these 
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“liberals” because they talk and write—and are quoted 
because they say what the enemies of the Church like 
to hear. But they are not really dangerous—only annoy- 
ing. And very annoying when they accuse us of a lack 
of charity when we oppose their views. 


e A Funpamentatity sound solution of the minorities 
problem in Central Europe is impossible, due to the fact 
that there are no clear-cut frontiers separating the 

. various racial groups. They 
live alongside one another 
and intermingle with one 
another in such a way that 
it is impossible to mark off 
on the map distinct areas for each group. 

In Czechoslovakia, however, there are sections which 
are distinguished by a large majority of what may be 
called the subject racial groups. There are 34% million 
Sudeten Germans along the German frontier, 720,000 
Hungarians along the Hungarian and 100,000 Poles on 
the Polish border. 

That Czechoslovakia constitutes a unit in any real 
sense is a fiction created by the Peace Conference in 
1919 under the direction of Wilsonian idealism and the 
French desire to surround Germany with a circle of 
French allies. But even Wilson’s policy of granting 
minorities self-determination was not fulfilled. The 
Czechs from a subject people became masters of various 
minority groups including the Sudeten Germans so 
much in the limelight today. Until forced by fear of 
their powerful neighbor, the Czechs made no effort to 
respect the rights of minorities—rights which they 
clamored for when they themselves were the subject 
minority. And it is not only the Wilsonian policy of 
self-determination that has failed. The French plan to 
set up a powerful ally on Germany’s eastern frontier 
has also failed. A war would in all probability see 
Czechoslovakia disintegrate into its various conflicting 
racial groups. 

What will become of this synthetic state only the 
future can tell. Much depends of course on the support 
it receives abroad. The downfall of the Popular Front 
in France was a blow to its hopes. The Tablet of London 
quotes the French paper Gringoire to the effect that the 
whole of the Blum-Boncour attitude was nothing but 
international Masonry. It cites M. Bouglé, director of 
the Ecole Normale, and an extreme Left politician, who 
wrote: “Czechoslovakia is essential for the maintenance 
of Vidée laique in Central Europe.” M. Benes, the Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, is a very high Mason, as are all 
his ministers. His friendship for men like Kalinin in 
Russia and Negrin in Spain, as well as his status as a 
Mason, help to explain Leftist and Masonic sympathy 
for Czechoslovakia. 


Minorities and 
Czechoslovakia 


e Wet it is impossible to foresee with certainty the 
future of Czechoslovakia, it is becoming apparent that 
it will not last long as an independent unit in anything 
more than name. It appears 
evident that Germany will 
dominate it by the slow proc- 
ess of political and eco- 
nomic penetration. It is not 
necessary for Hitler to risk an armed invasion to reduce 
it to vassalage, although at the present time that risk 
would not be so great as it was thought a few weeks ago. 
Since the fall of the Popular Front government in 
France, French politicians have been finding various 
reasons for not feeling obliged to go the help of their 
ally in case of aggression, and Russia is still too occu- 
pied at home with the task of executing the founders 


German Drive to 
the East 
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of Communism in that unhappy Soviet paradise. 

Hungary, threatened with complete economic depend- 
ence on Germany, is probably in almost as dangerous 
a position as Czechoslovakia. This is the reason for the 
recent change of government in which Bela Imredy 
emerged as Premier. His great ability and prestige will 
be used to counteract Nazi propaganda and to preserve 
Hungarian economic independence. The new anti- 
Semitic legislation passed by the former government 
appears to be an attempt to steal the Nazi thunder by 
adopting some of their policies. Although the Jews form 
only five per cent of the population, they dominate the 
trades, industry and the professions. The new laws 
limit their participation to twenty per cent. 

What Hitler’s policy will be toward Yugoslavia and 
Rumania is not so clear at present. Yugoslavia would 
open the way to the Adriatic, but here he must take 
into consideration Italy and the new Anglo-Italian 
pact. A glance at the maps on page 658 will show how 
the domination of Rumania would open the way to the 
fulfillment of Hitler’s dream of annexing the Ukraine. 

Perhaps this is looking too far ahead, but at least it 
is evident that the Third Reich is taking the first steps 
of the eastward march described in Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
Does Hitler’s dream now include a vast federation of 
States in Central and Eastern Europe united to and de- 
pendent on the German Volk somewhat after the man- 
ner of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire? 

The forces at work assisting this new Drang nach 
Osten are skillfully analyzed by Danubicus in “The 
Coming of the Fourth Reich,” on page 657. 

s e + 

e THE Nye resolution which would have permitted the 
United States to send arms to Spain had the effect of 
revealing the true sentiments of some of our great haters 
of war and fascism. Had 
Congress adopted the Nye 
resolution and _ permitted 
shipment of arms and am- 
munition to Spain it would 
have had the effect of greatly prolonging the civil war 
with a consequent increase in suffering, destruction and 
bloodshed. It would have led to increased intervention 
on the part of European powers which might have re- 
sulted in “incidents” and the consequent embroilment 
of Europe—and the United States—in a new world war 
based on ideologies in which we have no interest. 

All this meant nothing, however, to our haters of war 
and fascism. As long as it is a war to their own liking 
and against an enemy of their own choosing let the 
drums sound and the flags unfurl. They bombarded 
Washington with letters and telegrams asking—de- 
manding—repeal of American neutrality legislation so 
that they could unleash the dogs of war in favor of the 
“legitimate and democratic” Madrid-Valencia-Barce- 
lona-Paris-Moscow régime in Spain. 

Such blindness is not a peculiarly American phenome- 
non. It is found also in England. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain has furthered the cause of peace by agreements 
with Italy, France and Ireland. He is at present paving 
the way for an agreement with Germany, thus con- 
solidating the peace of Europe. But because it is a peace 
that is not based on the now defunct League, because it 
is not the peace envisioned by the advocates of collec- 
tive security under the League, there are those who will 
have none of it. Although it is the only practical method 
of securing peace it is denounced by His Majesty’s Op- 
position as a return to the old system of alliances. 
Better war with the League than peace without it. 

Realists who are willing to face the facts will serve 
the cause of peace better than the pacifists who are 
ready to fight for their ideal of peace. 


Our Military 
Pacifists! 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Catholic Doctrine, Formulated By the Popes, Insists That a Man Has a Right 
to a Job, and to Wages That Will Enable Him to Live a Fully Human Life 


Tue Catholic of today, oppressed 
by the burden of the world’s strife 
and confusion, seeks guidance and 
light in the social encyclicals of the 
Popes. He knows that there he will 
find wisdom that is not of this earth 
and counsel that cleaves a sure path 
between the conflicting views of 
experts. Yet his first contact with 
these great documents often leaves 
him more puzzled than he was be- 
fore. The apparent vagueness and 
generality of their pronouncements, 
the seemingly inaccessible heights of 
idealism to which they call the world, 
even the asserted impossibility of 
carrying them out in modern society, 
is to him a rock of scandal and of 
stumbling. 

Upon further reflection, however, 
he realizes that these magnificent 
moral treatises do not pretend to 
cover every minute detail. He under- 
stands that they set up standards, 
moral imperatives, which are based 
on eternal truth. Given such guiding 
beacons, it becomes the task of the 
economist and statesman to devise 


the proper technique for realizing 
these ideals. The moral principles of 
the Church state the objectives and 
determine in some measure the 
choice of means towards these ob- 
jectives, but the concrete measures 
which embody these ideals are more 
the work of the economist than the 
theologian. 


Limitations of Encyclicals 
A REALIZATION of the self-imposed 

limitations of the encyclicals 
helps to solve many of the difficulties 
raised by sincere Catholics and at the 
same time clear the way for a real 
application of Catholic social prin- 
ciples. Rarely is this truth more evi- 
dent than it is in the case of the 
subject of the present discussion, 
the ideal of the living wage. For 
some reason or other, perhaps be- 
cause of its intimate connection with 
the symbol of social distress, the 
proletarian, this ideal has popularly 
seemed as a condensation of the eco- 
nomic message of the Popes. Most 
non-Catholics and lay Catholics who 
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are familiar with the great en- 
cyclicals carry away this teaching 
alone as their summary of these 
documents. 

In many cases, however, this 
limited knowledge produces most 
perverse effects. Some readers find in 
what they conceive to be the splendid 
futility of these ideals an example of 
the folly of seeking economic reform 
by the light of moral standards. Since 
this attitude is not uncommon, a 
study of the full implication of the 
doctrine of the living wage goes far 
beyond the subject under discussion. 
It serves at once to illustrate the 
method of interpreting Catholic so- 
cial principles suggested so fre- 
quently by the Popes themselves and 
at the same time to emphasize the 
practical value of these impressive 
tracts. 

In speaking of a living wage, one 
speaks in terms of ethics, not eco- 
nomics. Human values and not 
mathematical equations lie behind 
this standard. A living wage implies 
a pay envelope which enables a 
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worker to live as befits a man. It 
would allow him a normal fulfillment 
of human desires, accomplished in 
dignity and security. This decent life 
includes above all the right to marry 
and to raise a family in a fitting 
manner. Marriage should not be a 
distant hope for the younger worker. 
It is not to be an overwhelming 
burden to be borne within the con- 
fines of a tenement hovel. Nor should 
children be aught but the blessing 
of God upon a happy union. 

The economic stringency which 
forces married persons to look upon 
each child as a new cross laid upon 
already overburdened shoulders is 
surely not in accordance with the 
ways of God. The cheerful light of 
wedding day was not meant to be 
ominous with overhanging clouds of 
insecurity and despair. Such a life is 
not human, and a social system 
which needlessly enforces it upon 
millions is already judged and con- 
demned. Rather the Catholic ideal 
is that of a sufficiency of the material 
goods of life—food, clothing, hous- 
ing, medical care, insurance and rec- 
reation—so that the soul may be free 
to follow the better part. 

Behind the Catholic doctrine on 
wages is a challenge and a creed. 
The challenge is directed against the 
philosophy which arose in the Six- 
teenth Century to assert that eco- 
nomic matters are in a sphere apart, 
not to be encumbered with the hair- 
splitting of divines. The creed is 
an assertion that God’s will must be 
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done upon earth, and that any 
system which ignores the law of God 
is unholy and reprobate. Economics 
is not a science set apart from all 
others. It simply analyzes. the 
technique of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth. This technique may 
be used for good or for evil. It is 
at this point that the Church enters 
as the supreme interpreter of God’s 
Will and passes judgment upon eco- 
nomic conduct. She defines the 
moral standards which should govern 
the conduct of man and society. She 
sets the goals and objectives of man’s 
action. Then economic technique de- 
termines the proper means to this 
end. Those who use these means act 
rightly, those who reject these means 
no longer walk in the paths of God. 


Human Person Sacred 


I” THE present case the Church sets 
forth as basic the dignity of 
man. She insists that every human 
being, no matter what his station, 
how low his intelligence or how 
vicious and depraved his character, 
is by his nature a sacred person. This 
is true because every man has an im- 
mortal soul. He was made for God, 
and no creature may exercise abso- 
lute sway over his being. When Christ 
ascended the atoning hill of Calvary, 
He testified in a striking manner to 
the worth of every man. Love can 
do no more than die, and when 
Christ died for all men He put the 
seal of God upon the reasonings of 
the philosophers that man by his 
very nature is unique among the va- 
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rious inhabitants of this earth, 
The dignity of man implies that 
every man has basic rights which 
cannot be denied, and the funda- 
mental duty of according a like 
respect to his fellow men. A man 
may not be treated as an animal 
or as an inanimate tool, to be used 
as far as possible and then dis- 
carded. Man is something more 
than an instrument for gratifying 
the whims of other men. His high 
destiny gives him a nobility 
which may not be ignored. 
Practically this means that 
the laws and institutions of 
mankind must guarantee the 
basic rights of man mentioned 
above, the right to live, to 
marry, and to raise children in 
dignity and security. 

These are moral imperatives 
with which the Church con- 
fronts an economic system. 
First, a man must live—and 
for fallen man to live is to 
work by the sweat of his brow. 
Accordingly the right to live 

is the right to a job. An economic 
system which persistently ignores 
this right is morally indefensible. 
Furthermore and secondly the work 
itself must permit a man to exercise 
as fully as possible his basic human 
rights. The wages he receives from 
his toil must be such as to allow him 
to live a fully human life. Specifical- 
ly he must be able to marry and to 
perpetuate his name among the 
generations of men. Anything less 
than this is less than human. 


Family Living Wage 

T Is safe to conclude, accordingly, 

that a man by his nature has a 
right to what is called a “family 
living wage.” He can claim as his 
due an annual wage which will 
enable him to support a family de- 
cently. This means security for the 
present and the future, his daily 
bread, and the possibility of saving 
something for a day of crisis. Pope 
Pius XI insists strongly on this fact. 
He comes back to this subject again 
and again in his writings. Some ex- 
cerpts from three of his encyclicals 
will illustrate this fact (italics by 
the author): 

“In the first place the wage paid 
to the workingman must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and of his 
family. It is right indeed that the 
rest of the family contribute accord- 
ing to their power towards the com- 
mon maintenance, as in the rural 
home or in the families of many 
artisans and small shop keepers. But 
it is wrong to abuse the tender years 
of children or the weakness of 
woman. Mothers will above all de- 
vote their work to the home and the 
things connected with it. Intolerable, 
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gnd to be opposed with all our 
strength, is the abuse whereby 
mothers of families, because of 
the insufficiency of the father’s 
salary, are forced to engage in 
gainful occupations outside the 
domestic walls to the neglect of 
their own proper cares and duties, 
particularly the education of their 
children. 

“Every effort must therefore be 
made that fathers of families 
receive a wage sufficient to 
meet adequately ordinary do- 
mestic needs. If in the present 
state of society this is not always 
feasible, social justice demands 
that reforms be introduced with- 
out delay which will guarantee 
every adult workingman just 
such a wage. In this connection 
we might utter a word of praise 
for various systems devised and 
attempted in practice, by which 
an increased wage is paid in view 
of increased family burdens, and 
a special provision is made for 
special needs.” (Reconstructing 
the Social Order) 


Papal Insistence 


“a nD so, in the first place, every 

effort must be made to bring 
about what our predecessor Leo XIII, 
of happy memory, has already in- 
sisted upon, namely, that in the State 
such economic and social methods 
should be adopted as will enable 
every head of the family to earn as 
much as, according to his station in 
life, is necessary for himself, his wife, 
and for the rearing of his children, 
for ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 
To deny this, or to make light of 
what is equitable, is a grave injustice 
and is placed among the greatest sins 
by the Holy Writ; nor is it lawful to 
fix such a scanty wage as will be in- 
sufficient for the upkeep of the 
family in the circumstances in which 
it is placed. 

“If, however, for this purpose, 
private resources do not suffice, it is 
the duty of the public authority to 
supply for the insufficient forces of 
individual effort, particularly in a 
matter which is of such importance 
to the commonweal, touching as it 
does the maintenance of the family 
and married people. If families, par- 
ticularly those in which there are 
Many children, have not suitable 
dwellings; if the husband cannot find 
employment and means of liveli- 
hood; if the necessities of life cannot 
be purchased except at exorbitant 
prices; if even the mother of the 
family to the great harm of the 
home, is compelled to go forth and 
seek a living by her own labor; if 
she, too, in the ordinary or even ex- 
traordinary labors of childbirth, is 
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deprived of proper food, medicine, 
and the assistance of a skilled physi- 
cian, it is patent to all to what an 
extent married people may lose 
heart, and how home life and the ob- 
servance of God’s commands are 
rendered difficult for them; indeed it 
is obvious how great a peril can arise 
to the public security and to the wel- 
fare and very life of civil society it- 
self when such men are reduced to 
that condition of desperation that, 
having nothing which they fear to 
lose, they are emboldened to hope 
for chance advantage for the up- 
heaval of the State and of estab- 
lished order.” (On Christian Mar- 
riage). 

“But social justice cannot be said 
to have been satisfied as long as 
workingmen are denied a salary that 
will enable them to secure proper 
sustenance for themselves and for 
their families; as long as they are 
denied the opportunity of acquiring a 
modest fortune and forestalling the 
plague of universal pauperism; as 
long as they cannot make suitable 
provision through public or private 
insurance for old age, for periods of 
illness and unemployment.” (Athe- 
istic Communism). 

Such is the standard set up by 
Catholic moral principles. To under- 
stand its full implications, one must 
study our present economic system 
and the possibility of future changes. 

In the United States today, a 
minimum wage is considered to mean 
an annual urban income ranging be- 
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tween fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars. These figures have been 
reached by careful sample surveys 
in various cities, conducted by dif- 
ferent social agencies. Thus, for 
example, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an employers’ or- 
ganization, usually arrives at a total 
of about sixteen hundred dollars. 
When this figure is compared with 
the average weekly wage paid in 
manufacturing industry (around 
twenty dollars), one sees a startling 
discrepancy. If this average wage 
earner is the only income producer 
in the family, and if he lives in a 
large city where at least sixteen hun- 
dred dollars a year is required for 
decent living, it can be seen that he 
is definitely sub-standard. 


Wages in Prosperous Times 


T Is no wonder that the conser- 

vative Brookings Institution con- 
cludes that in 1929, a most pros- 
perous year, out of over twenty- 
seven million families, over sixteen 
million (or 60 per cent) received less 
than two thousand dollars a year. 
Nearly twelve million families (or 
42 per cent) received less than fifteen 
hundred, and six million (or 21 per 
cent) less than a thousand dollars a 
year. In our most prosperous year 
almost half of America’s families 
were receiving less than the esti- 
mated minimum for decent living. 

Furthermore this minimum is by 
no means the full equivalent of wage 
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justice. It simply marks a bottom 
level which should not be passed. It 
may often be attained in a way that 
involves social injustice, as when 
young children or mothers of families 
are forced to seek unsuitable em- 
ployment. Ethically speaking, it is 
the task of the economic system to 
insure that this minimum can be ob- 
tained in a reasonable way. With 
that as a foundation, the economic 
system should then seek to erect a 
superstructure based on equity and 
fair-dealing. 


National Income and Wages 


o MAN not devoid of moral sense 

questions the justice of this 
standard. But many men question its 
practical value. They assert that 
while in theory an employer is bound 
to pay a living wage, in practice this 
obligation is meaningless. No man is 
held to the impossible and such a 
wage is considered to be impossible 
in the present economic system. In- 
dustry simply does not produce 
enough wealth each year to allow of 
this minimum ideal. The total value 
of the annual product of the Amer- 
ican economic system in recent years 
is about sixty billion dollars. A con- 
siderable portion of this total repre- 
sents machinery and like goods 
which are not consumed by the 
average family. If the remainder 
were divided equally among our 
thirty million families, each would 
receive much less than two thousand 
dollars. 

Certainly this is not an imposing 
total, even supposing such a division 
were politically, economically and 
morally feasible. This difficulty is 
still more apparent when one gets 
down to details. Thus if, for example, 
all the first-class housing facilities in 
the country were evenly divided, 
there would still be a_ shortage. 
Furthermore each employer is so 
harried by pressure of competition 
that he is not really free to follow 
his will in the matter. Necessitous 
men are not free men and hence 
cannot be morally obligated. 

From the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual employer, there is much merit 
in the objections just outlined. It is 
true that good men are not always 
free to follow the dictates of their 
conscience in the matter of wages. 
Many are, or feel that they are, un- 
able to pay a living wage and remain 
in business. They assert that the 
example of the employers, such as 
George F. Johnson of the Endicott- 
Johnson Company, who have volun- 
tarily established high standards, 
cannot be followed by the average 
business man. 

If one grants their case, is it right 
to conclude that the living wage is a 


will-o’-the-wisp? Or may one not 
rather infer that our present eco- 
nomic system is at fault? There are 
reasons which make the latter ap- 
pear to be the more logical conclu- 
sion. A strong case can be made for 
the assertion that the American eco- 
nomic system is physically capable of 
bringing to our land an era of shared 
abundance. It is true that there are 
obstacles preventing the advent of 
this happy state, but they are clearly 
defined, concrete problems. Their so- 
lution is not easy, yet it does not 
appear to be impossible. These con- 
clusions become more evident when 
they are examined in detail. 

Regarding the first statement just 
made, that the American economic 
system could be speeded up so as to 
produce far more than it does at 
present, we have simply to take in- 
ventory. If a factory owner wishes 
to know how much he can produce, 
he estimates the amount of raw 
material available, the capacity of 
his machines, and the supply of suit- 
ably trained labor. The nation need 
only do likewise. This inventory has 
been made in recent years by a very 
conservative research group, the 
Brookings Institution, of Washing- 
ton. They found a very abundant re- 
serve of raw material and natural 
resources. The factories and the 
technicians needed to run them were 
not lacking. And labor—the question 
hardly needs to be asked with twelve 
million unemployed. 

Accordingly these experts con- 
cluded that with its present equip- 
ment the nation could have turned 
out twenty per cent more goods than 
it did in 1929, its most prosperous 
year. Putting this into money terms, 
in 1929 America could have produced 
an income which would have meant 
an average of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year for each family, a con- 
siderable increase over the figure 
mentioned above. Yet this amount 
seems moderate when it is compared 
to the conclusions reached by other 
surveys of the subject. By making 
very few modifications in the exist- 
ing system, different experts con- 
cluded that the national income 
could be raised to such an extent 
that the average would be forty-five 
hundred dollars a family. These con- 
clusions were not reached by a con- 
gress of novelists, but by careful, 
calculating engineers. 


The Human Element 


HESE engineers, however, deliber- 

ately neglected the most impor- 
tant factor in the study, namely, 
the human element. But this factor 
is basic. One may take for granted 
that the economic system, consideréd 
as an engineering blueprint, would 
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bring about a social revolution. But 
what do human beings have to do to 
perform their share of the Process? 
The answer to this question is crucial, 
If a plausible reply can be given, the 
way to a living wage is clear, even if 
it is difficult. If no practical answe 
can be given, then the ideal of the 
Popes must await a more enterpris. 
ing generation. 

First among the intensely human 
problems is the question of competi. 
tion. In a highly competitive jp. 
dustry wage standards tend toward 
a common level, often that of the 
lowest wage set by the most un- 
scrupulous employer. Where the 
sweat-shop exists, it is extremely 
hard to keep the general average at 
anything approaching a_ decent 
norm. That is why the Pope calls 
unrestricted competition a grave 
abuse threatening the stability of the 
social order. Where such a condition 
obtains, regulation is imperative if 
wage ideals are to be attained. This 
regulation ordinarily takes one of 
two forms, control by law or pres- 
sure by unions. A strong minimum 
wage law or a powerful union can 
effect uniform minimum standards 
in an industry. They can restrict 
competition to rivalry in business 
ability rather than competitive 
heartlessness toward labor. 


State Intervention 


ye Church would prefer as an 
ideal that when possible stand- 
ards be enforced directly by the in- 
terested parties, that is, the unions 
in conjunction with the employers. 
But when this is not possible, or 
when outside help is needed, the 
State has a positive duty so to direct 
the economic order that the aims of 
justice are achieved. This may even 
mean bankruptcy for a few men who 
are so inefficient that they cannot 
run a business without sweating 
labor. Pope Pius feels that such men 
do not belong in business. 

“If the business makes smaller 
profit on account of bad manage- 
ment, want of enterprise or out-of- 
date methods, that is not a just rea- 
son for reducing the workingmen’s 
wages. ...In the last extreme, 
counsel must be taken whether the 
business can continue, or whether 
some other provision should be made 
for the workers. The guiding spirit in 
this crucial decision should be one of 
mutual understanding and Christian 
harmony between employers and 
workers.” (Reconstructing the Social 
Order). 

While the problem of competitive 
lowering of wages is somewhat dif- 
ficult, we would be fortunate indeed 
if it were the only obstacle to com- 
plete wage justice. It must be con- 
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fessed, however, that other more im- 
portant problems must be solved be- 
fore one can be sure that men may 
work in dignity and security. These 
problems arise in the broad expanses 
of industry where intense price com- 
petition is not commonly found. Most 
of the great industries of the land 
are not highly competitive. On the 
contrary they exhibit a broad degree 
of centralized control which permits 
them to follow definitely set prices, 
and to adhere to these pretty much 
as they please. In the typewriter in- 
dustry, for example, there is no com- 
petition as to the price of portable 
machines. Nor is there a great deal 
of price cutting in other great in- 
dustries, such as the automobile, 
steel, tire, glass and even the insur- 
ance field. 

Where industries are so secure as 
to allow of such control over the 
market, they exercise tremendous 
economic power. They are able to 
dictate their labor policies. Any posi- 
tion they take concerning labor is 
deliberate and calculated; they are 
not forced into it by ruthless com- 
petition. This is the most ominous 
note about the entire situation. While 
wages in these industries are not as 
low as those in some highly com- 
petitive industries, yet their employ- 
ment policies are irregular, their 
conditions of work are often ex- 
plosively irritating, and finally their 
price policies are such as retard 
greatly the functioning of the eco- 
nomic system. This latter point is of 
particular importance. 

Where sovereign economic power 
is exercised by giant industry, there 
exists a definite tendency towards 
high prices and restricted produc- 
tion. That means that the supply of 
goods available for the needs of the 
consuming public, including the 
worker, is gravely restricted. Unless 
something is done about this point, 
all the twistings and turnings of 
labor, all its striving for higher 
money wages, will be of no avail. The 
power to set prices is the power to 
dominate the economic system. 


Sick Industries 

INALLY there are the “sick indus- 

tries” which can be saved by noth- 
ing less than a major operation. 
Some industries are so badly af- 
fected by shifts in the public taste, 
by new forms of competition, and the 
like, that no ordinary reform meas- 
ures will suffice to restore them to 
health. Thus, for example, the soft- 
coal industry is over-expanded as a 
result of the War. The subsequent 
contraction in demand, together with 
the competition of new forms of fuel, 
has left many employers on the verge 
of ruin and 300,000 workers com- 
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Gardener 
By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


These hands of mine have burrowed in the soil, 
Where subtle forces wait the breath of Spring 
To rouse the dormant rootlet from its coil, 
And turn a seed into a beauteous thing. 
These hands of mine have fondled crumbling earth, 
And felt the cooling cling of plastic mud; 
Have probed within the hidden rooms of birth, 
Where life begins for every leaf and bud. 


Ecmeone has said: ‘to labor is to pray.” 
If that is true my garden is a shrine 
Where I make votive offerings every day 
To plant and bloom and bush and trailing vine. 
Let others tread the path where glory goes, 
But let me till the loam which bears a rose. 

















~letely stranded. Any attempt at 
paying a living wage in such an in- 
dustry involves difficult decisions as 
to sharing capital loss, provisions for 
rehabilitating workers permanently 
displaced, and a system for prevent- 
ing future destructive competition. 
To do this without injuring the rights 
of employers, laborers and consumers 
will require delicate and careful 
planning and administration. The 
same technique is needed to solve the 
railroad and textile problems, to 
remedy the plight of the farmer as 
well as in other fields. 

It is clear, then, that the attain- 
ing of the wage ideal involves the 
solution of three great economic 
problems; unregulated competition; 
concentration of economic power and 
consequent price domination; and 
the revival of stricken industries. 
None of these problems can be solved 
by labor alone, nor by industry alone. 
The absence of a genuine co-oper- 
ative spirit among business men, of 
a widespread sense of social respon- 
sibility and a concern for the rights 
of the consumer, precludes such 
action. These problems will become 
far worse if we persist in the great 
American tradition of individualism 
and laissez-faire. It seems that the 
only practicable solution involves 
some sort of guidance, regulation and 
supervision by the agency entrusted 
with the primary right and duty of 
promoting the general welfare, 
namely, the sovereign State. It would 
be preferable if most of these steps 
should be fostered as far as possible 
by the parties directly involved. In 
default of such action, however, the 
duty of the State seems clear. 


If the analysis given above is cor- 
rect, then the path toward imple- 
menting the social encyclicals is 
obvious. After principles and objec- 
tives have been stated, then comes 
the problem of clear, objective eco- 
nomic study. If this study is complete 
and thorough, we shall have before 
us the practical means of realizing 
the Pope’s ideal. After this, our task 
becomes one of consistency and ex- 
pediency. If we desire the end, we 
shall take the necessary means. 
Practical problems can be solved in 
the light of experience. 

To revert once more to the topic 
under discussion, a Catholic sincerely 
seeking the ideal of a living wage can 
hardly oppose such clearly necessary 
means as a national minimum wage 
law, widespread unionization, possi- 
bly the practice of family subsidies, 
and some efforts to break through 
he impasse caused by industrial con- 
centration and all that goes with it. 
In working out details there may be 
genuine disagreement as to the wis- 
dom of certain means. This is quite 
another thing, however, from the 
blanket condemnation of all efforts 
to improve the economic system. This 
latter practice is an expression of 
pure individualism, a philosophy 
severely denounced by the Popes. 

Catholics should not appear to be 
in the position of espousing in theory 
the teachings of social justice, but 
nullifying these general professions 
by opposing or remaining indifferent 
to all detailed measures of reform. 
Clear thinking is essential in these 
matters, or we may be forced to the 
state where our thinking is done by 
the propaganda offices of dictators. 
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We. MIGHT hold them off, but 
I don’t see how we really can—with 
only eight of us,” said the Sergeant, 
looking rather blankly up at the 
others. “That’s not counting the 
women, of course—” 

“My wife’s pretty good with a re- 
volver,” demurred Armstrong, “and 
she says—” 

The Sergeant shook his head. “If 
they once get within revolver range 
you can take it it’s all up,” he an- 
swered, in a tone of finality that was 
all the more appalling for its matter- 
of-fact curtness. 

“Not counting the women,” he re- 
sumed firmly; “though perhaps they 
can do something—towards the end 
—help stop the last rush—with shot- 
guns ...I1 don’t like bringing them 
into it at all, but there’s nowhere 
to leave them, and—well, it’s no good 
blinking the facts, and they may just 
as well finish up with us in the 
Pass—” 

“My wife doesn’t see the use of 
waiting at home,” put in Armstrong 
again. “If we manage to keep our 
end up she’ll be as safe with us as 
she would be at home—safer—while 


And then, after what seemed aeons, the dreaded footsteps came, stumbling 


if we don’t ... well, it’ll be over the 
sooner for all of us, and all together,” 
he finished grimly. “She isn’t staying 
behind, anyhow.” 

“Mine also,” added Van der Hee- 
ver, nodding solemnly. 

“Do you think there is really any 
chance of help coming?” asked Mos- 
tert, the bearded man in the corner. 
“Do you think that Wilson can .. .?” 

“I’m afraid not, Oom Jacob— 
though you never know. He’s a smart 
young chap, and if anyone can get 
through he will, and he’s got the 
best horse in the Valley. He won’t 
try the road, of course. They’re 
watching that like cats—” 

“I—I found that out this morn- 
ing,” put in little Raines, in an un- 
certain voice, his hand hovering 
about his lip. He had tried to get out 
at the lower end of the Valley, had 
found the road blocked with boul- 
ders, and even as he had turned his 
car to come back, a bullet had come 
past his head—with a horrible noise 
of tearing calico that still echoed 
savagely in his ears. 

The others took no notice of the 
remark. They had their own ideas 
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of Raines’ motive in trying to “get 
through” those seventy-odd miles, 
by the lower road, to Aapies Bridge 
and its post-office telephone. Cer- 
tainly, had he succeeded, he would 
have sent on the little settlement’s 
appeal for help, and after that it 
would not have been long before the 
South African Air Force was on the 
scene from Pretoria—but ... would 
he have come back? Once in safety, 
would he have tried to come back? 


N” that he was likely to be much 
use to them here. He was an 
utter muff with a rifle; he would 
be an utter muff with any weapon— 
especially in emergency. The most 
recent arrival in the Valley, he had 
held aloof, after one disastrous at- 
tempt to participate, from the fre- | 
quent hunting parties in the hills. 
He had hardly entered into the set- 
tlement’s life at all. All he was good 
for, they thought with some bitter- 
ness, was playing around in that 
workshop of his, with his useless, 
childish hobbies; photography, and 
models, and optical stuff—no pas- 
times for a pioneer. 
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They would not really have missed 
him even if he had gone, and won 
to safety in that frightened dash of 
his, and stayed away. But there is 
a sentiment in these things; white 
men must not run away. Wilson was 
different. On horseback, with seventy 
miles of difficult country to get 
through—and the most dangerous 
part of it in broad daylight—he was 
even now facing dangers worse than 
what they themselves would pres- 
ently meet, because he was facing 
them alone. That was not desertion. 

They resented Raines’ presence 
here with them in the Police Post, 
at this the settlement’s last and 
most desperate council-of-war. They 
would probably have resented his 
presence anyway, even if he had not 
tried to run away. (Of course he had 
tried to run away: the carrying of 
an appeal for help had been merely 
secondary with him, an excuse to 
go.) At the best, he could not pull 
his weight; and a man who cannot 
pull his weight is a drag on any be- 
leaguered garrison. Tolerated at or- 
dinary times, he would have been 
hated now—if there had _ been 


among the rocks and pebbles, careless—too careless—of the noise they made 


enough of him to hate. But he was 
too colorless, too much of a non- 
entity, for that. 

“And of course the upper road’s 
simply hopeless,” said Armstrong. No 
one commented on that obvious fact. 
The upper road—to Jackson’s Post, 
nearly a hundred miles away—twist- 
ed right through the centre of the 
confusion of dry scrub-covered foot- 
hills beyond the Pass which led it 
forth from the Valley’s head. It ran 
into the very heart of the native 
area —from which had come, to the 
settlement and all in it, this sudden, 
deadly menace that its menfolk now 
tried so forlornly to meet. 


iy HAD started with the usual 
rumors of a Dingaan’s Day out- 
break, discounted in advance from 
their very familiarity. There would 
be nothing in it. There never was 
anything in it. One heard the yarn 
every year. No doubt a section of 
the native people did resent this 
annual celebration of the Blood 
River defeat of the Zulu power; but 
the threats came only from a few hot- 
heads in the town locations, drunk 
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on printed Communist sedition that 
they only half understood, from a 
few paid agitators here and there 
(some of them white men) sent out 
by the same agencies that printed 
the sedition—for their own ends. The 
Natives as a whole? No. They were 
too indifferent, too disunited—too 
sure, from experience, of the white 
man’s power—to catch a light from 
such sputtering, tawdry torches as 
these. 

The Day had come and passed, 
and nothing had happened beyond 
some sort of an Amalaita row in a 
Johannesburg slum. The few who 
had really feared forgot their fears. 

And then—to Mostert’s Valley— 
had come the horrible reality, the 
wolf whose coming had been so often 
cried ... 

Up in this remote mountain dis- 
trict wherein, oasis-like, the Valiey 
lies, up among the flanks of the 
main range, in the myriad gullies 
and miniature dales of its chaotic 
foothills, there had been many 
months of drought and famine, and 
consequent disease for men and 
beasts. Only the promise of the spring 
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rains, never known to fail in these 
highlands, had given the native in- 
habitants of this stricken region the 
heart to endure the terrible winter. 
And then Nature had betrayed them 
after all. 


> penne had ended after little 
more than half the usual rain- 
fall; although they had ploughed 
their pitiful little patches of lands, 
stumbling along behind such of the 
_remnants of half-starved oxen as 
could still pull on the trek-chain, 
they had sown their corn with little 
expectation of a crop, and the sear- 
ing sun and hot winds of November 
had blasted even that small hope. 
Starvation faced and drew very close 
to these hill-folk now; often, on the 
goat-tracks of the range-side, one 
found human bones, clean-picked by 
vultures, mingled among those of 
the stock which had died—of hun- 
ger and of thirst. 

The overworked Native Affairs 
official at Jackson’s Post, with a 
small and hard-pressed staff, had 
done his utmost to save his people, 
to impress on a distant and preoc- 
cupied government the urgent need 
of food and funds; but for every 
family thus saved there must have 
been twenty who had never even 
heard the official’s native name. The 
area was too big and transport too 
difficult, the natives themselves were 
too suspicious, and hopeless—and 
many of them actually too weak—to 
come in to the centres appointed and 
ask for help. 

But the worst stroke of all had 
been the return of one Johnson 
Mbala from the fabled city of the 
Rand. A word-dealer, a silver tongue 
—who, like most spinners of words, 
had little idea of realities—he had 
got into Communist hands, had re- 
acted with most satisfying virulence 
to their inoculations. ... 

“Tf it had not been for the white 
men, who came and stole from us 
our valley, your sons and your 
daughters, your goats and your cat- 
tle, would not be dying now. The 
white men have seized the best of 
the land and left us with the desert. 
And they think to stop us from de- 
manding back our just rights by 
doles of water, and a little dry for- 
age, for a few! It is our water and 
our forage that they dole to us—as 
much of it as they do not want for 
themselves, the robbers! Let us go 
there and drive them out, and take 
back what is ours!” 

There was no one in his assemblies 
—there so rarely is in such assem- 
blies, anywhere on the disordered 
planet—to put the other side, to ask 
these starving, misguided, desperate 
wretches if they could ever have de- 


veloped this Valley as Mostert and 
his friends had done. Could they 
have built the dam, and engineered 
the furrows which watered the whole 
lands from its reservoir? Could they 
have farmed this rich alluvial soil 
for nearly a quarter of a century— 
without sucking the very life out of 
it in half the time? These things 
they did not think on; if Mbala did, 
naturally he said nothing of it. In 
the workings of a mind addled by 
propaganda and the mere appear- 
ance of civilization, he already saw 
himself as a Bantu Lenin, ruling all 
this hill-land from his fine house 
in the Valley. (It was Mostert’s 
house now, but soon it would be his.) 

Like most of his breed the world 
over, he could see no farther than 
the immediate future. The whites in 
the Valley were few—only six settlers 
with their families, and the three 
policemen. They could be over- 
whelmed in a night without warn- 
ing. He did know enough to un- 
derstand that there must be no 
warning, no chance of their bringing 
others in to help them. 

Immediate success was too surely 
in their grasp. It was too easy. The 
Valley was utterly at their mercy, 
completely encircled by the hill- 
country which was so peculiarly and 
entirely their own. They could cut 
off all entrance or exit, anywhere, 
everywhere. 

But the surprise had not been 
complete. It so rarely is in war, in 
any land, among any people. Lower- 
ing looks, loose talk among the 
women, the fears of loyal servants 
who have heard warnings and whis- 
perings; these had revealed at least 
something of the truth a week be- 
fore Dingaan’s Day. Thereupon the 
Sergeant had taken his two consta- 
bles and fearlessly patrolled through 
the worst of the disaffected and 
seething kraals, telling them in their 
own language of what must happen 
should there be violence. 


ND then Mbala had done a clever 
thing. He had put back “the 
Day,” telling his “council” to feign 
submission, pretending all had been 
abandoned. He knew that when his 
hour did strike, the ordinary people, 
to whom in the meantime the sub- 
mission was to appear real, would 
catch fire again quickly enough in 
their starving despair. 

Thus it was that the storm came 
almost unheralded upon the settle- 
ment, after it had been thought to 
have passed harmlessly by. One day’s 
warning they had, and that was not 
enough. Even if Constable Wilson got 
through to Aapies Bridge, it would 
be too late for reinforcements to 
come and save the Valley. Even 
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if Raines had got through by roag 
that morning in his car, the air. 
planes could hardly have arrived jp 
time to avert the threatened attack 

“They won’t come before night,” 
summed up the Sergeant now. “We’ 
take food and water and hold the 
Nek as long as we can. It’s all we can 
do, and that’s little enough. They’ 
certainly try to come at us first 
through the Pass, but when they fing 
we’re defending it there’s nothing to 
stop ’em getting into the Valley any. 
where, over the hills, and coming up 
the Pass behind us and taking us in 
the rear.” 

Mostert grunted in agreement. 
“The Nek is a good place,” he said. 
“It is very narrow, and we can hold 
it at both ends, at the same time, 
back to back if need comes. They 
cannot even roll stones on us from 
above.” 


I’ was this fact which made 
the Nek almost unique as a place 
of defense. Swirling through it 
in the floods of unnumbered cen- 
turies, the river had actually under- 
cut the walls on both sides, so that 
anything flung or rolled from above 
could fall only in the centre of the 
river’s bed. Under the overhanging 
side-walls they would be safe from 
missiles, while still able to command 
the broadening Pass, as from a loop- 
hole, either upstream or down. As 
the Sergeant had said (though it was 
a hope almost of sheer desperation) 
they might be able to do such execu- 
tion in the ranks of the attackers as 
would bid them pause. 

And it could not be long, if Wil- 
son got through, before the truth 
would be known at Pretoria—and 
then the airplanes would come. It all 
depended on Wilson. If he failed, 
then it might be a week before even 
Aapies Bridge learned of what had 
happened, and by then it would be 
too late to send help to the Nek. 
Their water would not last as long. 
The river was dry with the long 
drought, and there could be no 
reaching the valley dam for water, 
with Mbala in possession there. They 
would have to do with what they 
could take with them now, in the 
three water-carts—and three water- 
carts would not last long among a 
score of people. 

There were the Sergeant and. his 
young wife and baby; Oosthuizen, 
the remaining constable at the post; 
Mostert and his daughter (his wife 
was dead now, and his two sons gone 
out to live their own lives in the 
world); Van der Heever had a wife 
and three young children; there was 
Armstrong, and his wife, the re- 
volver-shot, a lean, middle-aged 
woman, tough as cord and quite 
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without fear, really as good as a man 
if only they had had a rifle for her; 
Raines, the undersized, unmanly 
weakling, of less use even than little 
Miss Harvey, the school-teacher who 
had come to stay with the Arm- 
strongs for the summer holidays; 
and finally there was poor old Van 
Niekerk, practically a paralytic now, 
with Mrs. Meyer, his widowed sister, 
to look after him, and her four boys 
—the eldest of whom was only 
eleven. 


“ E WILL take my two old trek- 

wagons,” said Mostert, “for the 
women and the children. They have 
tents, and it will be hot in the Nek 
tomorrow.” 

He knew, as he spoke, that there 
was little chance of any of 
them living to feel tomorrow’s 
heat, and they all knew it; 
but no one pointed it out. In- 
stead they arranged details of 
food and transport, each put- 
ting in his quota from what 
he had at home; they decided 
to start the trek at five, from 
the Mostert homestead, so 
that they would be in position 
at the Nek by sunset, and 
ready—as ready as they could 
be—for the expected night as- 
sault. Then they dispersed, 
leaving the Sergeant still sit- 
ting in his official chair, his 
two elbows on the table and 
his head between his hands. 
He saw no hope. And half an 
hour later there came a sound 
of hoofs outside, and he 
looked out, and saw a horse, 
riderless, its saddle covered 
with dried blood. Wilson’s 
horse, and Wilson’s blood. He 
had failed, then, and had paid 
for his failure. 

Well, he was the forerunner, 
the advance-guard. They were all 
doomed now. Even if they survived 
the native attack they would die of 
thirst up at the Nek long before their 
plight could be known and succor 
sent them. For a moment he doubted 
the wisdom of his forlorn plan. 
Would it not be better, after all, to 
make their stand in the homestead 
by the dam? But no—they would be 
in the open there; they could be 
rushed from all sides; the dam would 
be just as unattainable. 

* * + + 

“Where’s Raines?” 

They were all ready, there in the 
big outspan beside the road, in front 
of Mostert’s kraal—all except Raines 
and his car. Of him there was no 
sign, and the road down the valley 
could be seen for miles. 

“He’s late.” 

“He’s not coming.” 


“Taken to the hills by himself,” 
thought Armstrong in disgust, “hid- 
den himself away. Just what I ex- 


pected .. .” 
“Well ... he wouldn’t have been 
much use . . anyway,” said the 


Sergeant unhappily, for with him it 
went against the grain to condemn 
anyone unheard. “We can’t wait.” 
So they trekked. And in due time 
they reached the Nek, a forbidding 
place, where the river and the road 
were squeezed between great rock- 
masses, sO narrowly that it was 
almost a tunnel. On either side of 
the Nek the Pass broadened; and up- 
stream, after a hundred yards or so, 
it turned almost at right angles to 
the left, so that anyone approaching 
from that direction saw before him a 









great cliff rearing smooth and 
almost sheer, apparently barring all 
passage—until he came close, and 
saw the bend in the way, and the 
cleft beyond. 


HEY made their simple disposi- 

tions. Mostert’s car stood facing 
up the road, headlamps ready to 
illumine the enemy the moment 
their foremost figures appeared, but 
darkened now in waiting. Van der 
Heever was to look after the other 
way of approach, the way by which 
they had come, just in case the 
natives were already sending a party 
round over the hills and into the 
Valley, to take them in the rear. But 
it was not thought that this was 
likely. Mbala would not expect to 
find the Nek defended at all: he 
would suppose that they waited for 
him within the stone walls of Mos- 
tert’s house, if anywhere. 

There was cover to be had here 
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from many weathered boulders— 
they could retreat from place to 
place, backing towards the wagons, 
where they would make their final 
stand. Camped now, they ate their 
evening meal together, rather silent- 
ly, the eyes of husband and wife 
meeting often above the children’s 
heads. They were to pay the age-old 
penalty of the pioneer, the penalty 
of isolation, the price that all of 
them had known might have to be 
paid when they came here to dwell; 
but of later years it had been for- 
gotten, as people forget who live 
under sleeping volcanos. Now, in this 
last supper, it had come home to 
them again. 


— Sergeant sent forth outpost- 
scouts—his constable upstream, 
Van der Heever down. The re- 
mainder settled themselves, as far 
as doomed men ever can, to rest. The 
children slept, thinking it a 
picnic. ... 

The hours passed, draggingly. Mid- 
night came. Once or twice 
they heard a quiet, stifled 
crying from the _ tented 
wagons. It is hard for a 
woman to sit silent, waiting 
beside her sleeping young, 
for such a finish. But the 
minutes went ebbing on, and 
added themselves into hours; 
and the men sat hunched 
over their rifles, racked in 
their agony of suspense, 
straining eyes and ears for 
the first telltale sounds of 
footfalls which would warn 
them of the return of Oos- 
thuizen or Van der Heever— 
with news of the end which 
trod on their heels. At last 
they were almost praying 
for the thing to begin; they could 
not much longer bear this torture of 
waiting. 

And then, after what seemed 
aeons, the dreaded footsteps came, 
stumbling among the rocks and 
pebbles, careless—too careless—of 
the noise they made. 

“Who goes there?” snapped the 
Sergeant, his voice a little throaty 
and uncertain after long silence. 

“Tt’s all right,” came the amazing 
answer, almost in a shout, with an 
undernote of awe in it. “It’s all right, 
everybody!” repeated Constable Oos- 
thuizen. “They’re not coming! I—I— 
I saw them coming—heard them— 
and then... wel... them...” 
He broke off, began again. “I can’t 
believe it myself. It’s—it’s—I’ve got 
to tell you, and I don’t know how. 
For God’s sake, give me a cigarette!” 

There was an excited hail of eager 
questions, astounded exclamation; 
someone struck a match, and in the 
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light of it they looked at each other, 
in their eyes a gleaming as of corpses 
returned to life, here in this gloomy 
canyon of the hills. The match died 
down. They grouped close around 
the glow of the constable’s cigarette, 
bright and dim in alternation as he 
drew and exhaled. 

“T do not know—how to begin,” he 
stammered again. “It was—like a 
miracle. I cannot believe—not my 
own eyes, I cannot!” 

“Take your time,” said the Sergeant 
steadily. “Someone light the fire and 
make coffee. It must be nearly 
dawn!” 


o, to the crackle and blaze of 
the fire, the constable told his 
story. 

“T went out beyond the turn,” he 
said, “and climbed up that little 
randje on the right of the road. 
From there I could see the road in 
the starlight, and the air was very 
still, and I could hear anything that 
came. The cliff was behind me. 

“I waited, I think, for more than 
five hours. Waited for them to come. 
And then I heard them coming, 
very many, but a long way off. SoI 
started to come back down the 
road, to tell you. And then I stopped. 
For in front of me there was light. 
A light that was very dim, and 
strange.” 

“Light?” burst in the Sergeant. 
“What sort of light? We lit no light!” 

“No, it did not come from the Nek 
at all. It came from the face of the 
cliff, in front of me. ... It was as 
if the whole krantz—shone. .. Dim, 
as I say, but it shone. A—a sort of 
gray, like moonlight on the rock— 
but there was no moon, I told my- 
self, so it could not be that. 

“And they had seen it too. I heard 
a kind of murmur, and turned round 
to listen better, and I think they had 
stopped already, and asked each 
other what it was, this light in front 
of them, on the krantz. And then, 
very quickly after that, I heard them 
shout—in fear. They shouted and 
then they were still, and I heard one 
voice only—I think it was Mbala 
himself, and he told them they must 
not fear, that it was only a trick of 
the white man—but they would not 
listen, and then of a sudden they 
ran. Ran away. In panic. I could hear 
them running, for they did not care 
how they ran. So I turned round 
again and I looked at the krantz— 
and I knew why they ran. I nearly 
ran also, at first. 

“There were men—on that krantz. 
Walking on the face of it, like—like 
giant flies. Very faint in the light— 
but men. Tremendous men. And very 
many. 

“And then I sat down in the road, 


and I put my hand over my mouth; 
and I simply rolled on the ground. 
Because I dared not laugh, for they 
might hear me—and, oh, how I 
wanted to laugh!” 

He paused, chuckling; threw his 
cigarette-stub away. They waited in 
spellbound silence. 





Raines 


“Get on with it, 
roared the Sergeant. 

“You see,” resumed the constable 
in a voice that quivered, “it was a 
film.” 

“A film—on that krantz?” 

“Yes. What else could it have 
been? It was not a good film, be- 
cause it was so big, and faint, and 
—blurred. The screen was not good, 
because it was just the rock. But I 
could see they were men, and they 
marched in fours, with rifles at the 
slope, a whole column of them; and 
the head of the column had wheeled 
and seemed to be marching at me 
right out of the krantz. It was when 
the column wheeled, I think, that 
the natives ran. And I do not 
blame—” 

“But—a film!” shouted Armstrong. 
“Here? Who the devil—?” 


Oosthuizen!” 


A’ he spoke he was answered. A 
little figure, dishevelled and 
breathing hard, his clothing torn 
and stained here and there with 
blood, stood before them, blinking 
in the firelight. 
“Raines!” cried 
“What the—!” 
“Will you come,” asked the little 
man in a voice of utter weariness, 
“and help me get my stuff back to 
the road and down here again, some 
of you? It ... didn’t seem so bad 
... getting it up there, but—some- 
how—I can’t get it down again— 
now. And I—don’t want any of them 
—to find it there—if any of them 
come nosing round—in the morning. 
I don’t think they will—but one has 
to make sure. It’s quite all right now 
—they’ve gone, and I don’t think 


the Sergeant. 
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they'll attack again. At least, none 
of them will come near the Pass at 
night now...” 

Raines stood there looking abouf 
him timidly, as if apologetic for the 
trouble to which he was putting 
them. He seemed quite unconscious 
of the heroic part he had played in 
the rescue of the entire group. It 
made him more self-conscious than 
usual to be so evidently the centre of 
attention, and also of admiration. 

Armstrong coughed and _= arose 
suddenly. “Look here, young man!” 
he began, hoarsely and in blunder- 
ing tones, stepping up, hand out- 
stretched, to that drooping, unin- 
spiring little figure. “You just put 
it there! I reckon you and that— 
little machine of yours ... What 
film did you put on? How in the 
name of all that’s wonderful did you 
happen to have—?” 

“It was—the Trooping of the Color 
one. The show I saw a couple of 
years ago in Durban. And as I Say, 
I thought perhaps it might be some 
good. They aren’t very civilized yet, 
you know, and... well... with that 
cliff for a screen—the only job was 
to find a place for the projector, and 
get the car-batteries and things up 
there, and work out and fix up the 
right arrangement of lenses and so 
on to make it carry the extra dis- 
tance. The result wasn’t up to 
much—” 


ae ou thought it might be some 

good—perhaps!” repeated Arm- 
strong, in a hushed tone. “So you 
went out there, by yourself, slap into 
their line of advance, beyond all 
hope of help from anyone if they 
saw you, and—” 

“But there wasn’t anything else I 
could do,” stammered Raines, as if 
in self-defense against some accusa- 
tion. “You see, J’m no good with a 
rifle, and—” 

“But how did you get there?” de- 
manded the Sergeant. “Hang it all, 
you didn’t go out through the Pass, 
or we’d have seen you.” 

“Oh—I climbed over—I didn’t go 
by the road—I was afraid they’d be 
watching the head of the Pass, and 
might see me when I came out, and 
then it would have been no good.” 

“You climbed over—with a car- 
battery and all your stuff?” 

“Well, it had to be done,” ex- 
plained Raines simply. 

“But why didn’t you tell us you 
were going—” 

The little man shook his head, and 
gulped, and hesitated. 

“TI don’t know. I can’t—tell 
you,” he got out, and sat down. 

But they understood—and were 
ashamed. 
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Hitler reviews his troops. The army may be used for the creation of a Fourth Reich 


Fear Haunts Europe and the World That Hitler Will, By Peaceful or 


Warlike Measures, 


Tue Nazis’ absorption of Austria 
has completed the process of unify- 
ing purely German-speaking terri- 
tories. Danzig, the Saar and Austria 
are ethnographically parts of the 
compact mass of the Teutonic area. 
But the situation of those Germans 
whose protectorate Hitler has offi- 
cially proclaimed is different. In 
Bohemia they are closely intermixed 
with their Slav masters. There are 
Czech “pockets” in the Sudetenland 
just as there are German islands in 
the Slav interior and numerous islets 
in the whole elongated eastern half 
of the Republic. 

Aside from these 3,500,000 Germans 
in Czechoslovakia there are consider- 
able German colonies in all the other 
States east of Germany. Hungary has 


Create a Vast Fourth Reich in Central Europe 


By DANUBICUS 


600,000, Yugoslavia 750.000, Rumania 
850,000 and Poland 1,300,000 living in 
widely dispersed agricultural com- 
munities. These additional 3,500,000 
“orphans” are just as much under 
the watchful eye of the Great Pro- 
tector cs the other 3,500,000 in 
Czechoslovakia. To attach them to 
the compact ethnic territory of the 
Third Reich would be difficult, for in 
this case the Nazi state would lose 
its homogeneous German character. 
Millions of non-German races would 
be incorporated in it and the idea 
of the racial state based on pure Ger- 
man “nordic” blood and German soil 
would be sacrificed. The theory of 
pure race, blood and soil is too funda- 
mental an element in the whole 
makeup of the Nazi ideology to be 
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dropped overnight for such a reason. 

Evidently, then, the problem of the 
German minorities in Czechoslovakia 
in particular and in Eastern Europe 
in general can form no part of the 
building process of the “one people, 
one reich.” That process has been 
completed with the recent Anschluss 
of Austria. With the plebiscite of 
April 10, the curtain fell at the end 
of an act in the Nazi drama. A new act 
is being prepared and Germany is en- 
tering the Fourth Reich. Such are the 
indications at the present moment. 

It has often been said that history 
repeats itself. The idea of the Fourth 
Reich might indeed be considered as 
the realization of old dreams cher- 
ished among Germans ever since Bis- 
marck founded the First Reich. They 
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In black: Germany before Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 


were called Drang Nach Osten before 
the World War and Mitteleuropa 
during the World War. Some called 
them “Berlin to Baghdad.” Hitler in 
his Mein Kampf devotes pages to the 
idea of the eastward march—in short 
this conception of the eastward ex- 
pansion is the “manifest destiny” of 
the Germans. It has actually been a 
steady historic process dating back 
to the Middle Ages which has left its 
imprint on the ethnographical map 
of Europe. It is a sort of proverb 
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among the Germans east of the fa- 
therland that, starting from the east- 
ern marches, riding on a horse-drawn 
wagon, one can sleep every night in 
a German village as far as the 
Black Sea. 

These scattered racial brothers are 
all now, since the spectacular events 
in Austria, in the midst of that vio- 
lent transformation which makes 
Germans forget their eternal parti- 
san quarrels and unites them in a 
proud racial consciousness. In the 
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Maps by Stephen Nolan 
In black: Germany today. Shaded area: These countries may become incorporated 
in a Fourth Reich through political and economic domination, or even military 

power. Notice how this would open the road to the Ukraine 
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eastward march all these widespreaq 
settlements can easily become the 
seven-league boots of the Nazi giant, 
At any rate, the pretext to protect 
them might become the entering 
wedge for the Nazi state which wil] 
open up wide avenues for an eco- 
nomic, political, military and ideo- 
logical penetration of the swastika 
into this vast region, twice as large 
as the Third Reich itself. Will the 
Nazis act? 

The ease with which Germany was 
able to absorb Austria despite all the 
threats, protestations and treaties of 
Europe has glaringly brought out 
that the international situation is 
excellent for such a_ penetration. 
Therefore we may expect the Nazis 
to get busy making imperial hay 
while the sun of international possi- 
bilities is shining so brightly for 
them. The question is only how will 
they proceed? Let us examine, there- 
fore, in all their aspects, Germany’s 
chances of building a Fourth Reich. 
We shall find that conditions in east- 
ern Europe have never been So fa- 
vorable to turning the Teutonic 
manifest destiny into a_ historic 
reality. 

Among the many factors so invit- 
ing to the Nazis the Jewish problem 
is next in importance to that of the 
German minorities. Not the Jewish 
problem of Germany but that of 
eastern Europe which is so little 
known. For anti-Semitism within 
Germany proper has created a new 
Dreyfuss Affair of world-wide dimen- 
sions focussing all attention upon 
itself. In the meantime, in the din of 
J’accuse! thundered from all parts 
of the world against Hitler and his 


_ perish-the-Jew policy, an important 


sociological development in the east- 
ern countries has been completely 
lost from view. 

When Wilson proclaimed the idea 
of self-determination and then left 
its execution in central Europe to the 
French, a number of national states 
were created with the intention of 
strengthening the position of France 
by creating new allies for her and 
weakening the position of Germany 
by crushing her former allies. Every- 
thing was subordinated to this con- 
sideration of the French balance of 
power, and the large units formerly 
spreading over this part of Europe 
have been cut up into numerous 
small parts. The inhabitants of the 
new national states are mostly primi- 
tive rural folk with very little mid- 
die-class element of their own na- 
tionality. 

Trade and industry in this vast 
region stretching from Lithuania 
down to Bulgaria has always been 
the monopoly of the Jew. On the 
other hand, the aristocracy, the 
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higher middle class and the white 
collar element belonged more or less 
to Russian, German or Austro- 
Hungarian nationals who ruled up 
to 1918. They were quickly destroyed, 
uprooted or assimilated. When final- 
ly these new nations emerged from 
the chaotic conditions of the im- 
mediate postwar period they were 
suffering from an acute shortage of 
middle-class and upper middle-class 
leaders. The demand for educated 
men and women suddenly became 
enormous. The anomalies created by 
this discrepancy in supply and de- 
mand of educated elements produced 
situations which in their tragicomical 
aspects attained legendary propor- 
tions. Since emergency knows no 
laws, standards were quickly lowered 
and soon a veritable rush 

for white collar 

jobs was 


0 ‘eum 
entire life Of th 
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on its way on the 
part of elements of the popula- 
tion whose collars, if they ever had 
any, were anything but white. 
With education at such a high 
premium schools of all kinds shot up 
like mushrooms after a heavy sum- 
mer rain. Today the number of un- 
employed people with regular stand- 
ard diplomas in.their pockets runs 
into the thousands among all these 
small nations. Now the golden days 
of 1919-20 are completely reversed. 
The supply is enormous but the de- 
mand is nil. All government jobs are 
taken, and since the civil service in 
all these states is grossly overdevel- 
oped, a further increase in white col- 
lar positions is out of the question. 
Small wonder then that these unem- 
ployed have turned toward other 
directions and have examined the 


possibilities of expanding in other 
fields. 

In the schools established under 
the watchwords of a jingoistic self- 
determination these young men have 
been imbued to an appalling degree 
with national intolerance. The new 
doctrines coming from the Third 
Reich since the great depression have 
only increased their fanaticism. 
Their nationalism gradually gave 
way to racialism of their own local 
hue and pattern. The bitter struggle 
for existence and survivial—not nec- 
essarily of the fittest—continuously 
fanned the flames of intolerance 
against anything that could 
be construed as non- 
conformism 


to the nation- 

al or racial idea. The 
smaliness of these new national 
states made economic development 
on large lines impossible. Still less 
were the chances for integration into 
a higher economic unit on an inter- 
national co-operative or federal 
basis. The craze for national au- 
tarchy was too great for that. In 
consequence the pressure of this 
white collar development exerted 
itself exclusively on internal lines 
and the victims are now the innu- 
merable minority groups. Such are 
the results of the unhappy wedlock 
of the idealistic but unpractical Wil- 
sonian self-determination, and the 
unpractical and equally unidealistic 
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Clemenceaunian balance of power. 
Among the 25,000,000 to 30,000.000 
members of minority groups living 
within this area there are about 
5,000,000 Jews. The non-Jewish mi- 
nority elements are now almost ex- 
clusively peasants, since by this time 
they have been driven out of every 
other social or economic position or 
have been assimilated. But the Jew 
with his unparalleled genius for ad- 
justment still manages to hold his 
own in business, industry, 
and the free pro- 
fessions. 












And for the 
hungry legions of the 
intellectual unemployed these 
seem now to be the only positions 
still left unconquered within the na- 
tional or racial state. The German 
example inspires them to determined 
action. We have had an opportunity, 
in the case of the astonishing Goga 
experiment in Rumania, to observe 
to what absurdities this economic 
and psychological situation can lead. 
These facts are well known to the 
general reading public from recent 
news dispatches from that country. 
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Conditions in the other national 
states are the same. If there are dif- 
ferences they are in degree and not 
in kind. These states have all tried 
and are still trying hard to solve the 
Jewish problem. But the economic 
difficulties are raising an enormous 
barrier. To face the responsibilities 
attendant upon a solution of this 
problem, and to survive the crisis 
which would inevitably follow in its 
wake, form a task which is far be- 
yond the power of the individual 
national state. But with all the in- 
dividual cases helped and _  co- 
ordinated by Germany, the process 
might take place without serious dif- 
ficulties. Putting herself above their 
international quarrels, Germany 
might be able to combine their re- 
sources and conduct the highly com- 
plicated economic and social process 
of liquidating five million Jews quite 
smoothly. Catastrophies like the one 
created by Goga’s experiments can 
be avoided if the strings are pulled 
by the experts of Schacht and Keitel. 
If painful episodes should happen 
during the long operation, the open- 
ing of so many new jobs taken away 
from Jews and given to others would 
serve as a soothing anaesthetic. Of 
course, the distribution of spoils will 
be directed from the point of view of 
Nazi interests. New deals are every- 
where run on the same basis. 

What will become of these unfor- 
tunate five million Jews? Will they 
go through a new Babylonian cap- 
tivity? Will they face a new diaspora; 
or will the gates of a new Canaan 
open for them? 


y REVIEWING the possibilities of 
German empire building in east- 
ern Europe a third factor must be 
considered. This is the principle 
which, in combination with the 
French balance of power, created 
such a havoc in Europe in 1919. By 
a skilful manipulation of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, much of 
the remaining power of resistance to 
German expansion among these na- 
tional states can be undermined, 
weakened and finally crushed, with- 
out resorting to the actual applica- 
tion of force. Not only the German 
minorities must be considered here 
but ail the other national minorities. 
Their problems form such a maze of 
claims and counterclaims that it 
would take volumes to describe them 
all. 

One of them was brought to the 
attention of the world recently when 
Poland “settled” the Vilna question 
with Lithuania. Of course, this des- 
perate step has not healed the open 
sore on Poland’s northern frontier 
any more than her treaty of non- 
aggression, concluded with Germany 





in 1934, has eliminated the question 
of the Corridor. Many other open 
sores, like Hungarian irredentism, 
the problem of Croatia, Macedonia, 
Bessarabia and Transylvania, will 
corftinue to exist and offer splendid 
opportunities for a skilful empire 
builder to play off one party against 
the other. In other words, this whole 
region, created by the Paris peace 
treaties, now forms an ideal ground 
whereon to apply with the utmost 
success the eternal formula of im- 
perialism divide et impera. 


ast but not least, among the fac- 
tors facilitating the building of 
the Fourth Reich, is Germany’s 
four-year plan. The hunger of the 
Nazi state for raw materials defies 
description. Her labor shortage is also 
enormous. On the other hand, the 
surplus of raw materials among these 
national states is immense and agri- 
cultural unemployment staggering. 
Under such circumstances what is 
more logical and natural than the 
coming of a vast process of 
Gleichschaltung? 

Can the little national states resist 
it? They are all in the throes of ter- 
rible economic, social and political 
crises which are only insufficiently 
covered over by their military and 
semi-military dictatorships. By the 
skilful use of economic strangula- 
tion, political intrigue, championing 
of minority rights, ideological pene- 
tration, in short by the application 
of all the above-mentioned factors 
and different ersatz varieties of them, 
Germany can find innumerable loop- 
holes through which she can loosen 
up the never-too-solid fabric of these 
national organisms and then bind 
them separately to her own vast mil- 
itary-economic system. If one method 
should fail the other might succeed; 
combined they will exert an irre- 
sistible pressure. 

In summing up we may say that 
the protection of the German mi- 
norities does not necessarily form 
the most necessary element in this 
penetration. In the western half of 
Czechoslovakia where, after all, they 
do constitute a considerable part of 
the population, their “protection” 
might become the major issue. But 
where they form only scattered agri- 
cultural settlements their problems 
may be relegated to the background 
since much larger gains can be made 
if the German minority problem is 
not pressed too hard by the Nazis. 

The definite abandonment of the 
South Tyrol, which was sentimental- 
ly the most coveted of all the Ger- 
man irredentas, shows that the 
Fiihrer does not hesitate if large 
diplomatic or military gains justify 
small sacrifices. The 3,500,000 Ger- 
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mans outside of Czechoslovakia 
might be used as an entering wedge 
and then dropped again. But if the 
theory of their “protection” is main- 
tained, then the only solution of the 
German and all the other minority 
problems will be the creation of a 
large economic unit within which the 
individual nationalities can find ag 
wide measure of cultural autonomy 
which may include all their scattereq 
and intermixed parts, pockets and 
islands. Among themselves these in- 
numerable nationalities can ‘have 
commercium et connubium; above 
them, however, will rule the par 
Germanica of the Fourth Reich. 

Can the great powers of western 
Europe prevent the Nazis from realiz- 
ing their old dream of eastern 
penetration? The future is of course 
unpredictable. But it is difficult to 
stop the course of peaceful penetra- 
tion where conditions are so highly 
favorable. Like Morocco in 1904-1911, 
eastern Europe cannot avoid being 
gradually encroached upon by a great 
and powerful nation led by ambitious 
and capable men. There might be a 
number of new ‘Moroccan Crises” 
which would give the hitherto aim- 
less drifting of Europe toward a new 
catastrophe a definite direction, just 
as the former Moroccan and Balkan 
crises did. But otherwise the logical 
course of events cannot be changed. 
The German attack upon the “Lon- 
don-Paris axis” created in 1904 was 
successfully withstood in 1905 and 
actually beaten back in 1906. The 
Rome-Berlin axis so far has been ex- 
posed to no great strain, though Eng- 
land is trying hard to weaken it. 
Whether she will succeed remains a 
moot question. We can say for sure, 
however, that in 1905 as in 1938 the 
principal factor was and is the weak- 
ness of Russia. At the present time 
there are no indications that Russia - 
will soon be in a position to exert any 
powerful influence on Germany. As 
long as the creeping paralysis of Rus- 
sia remains, Germany can undisturb- 
edly continue building the Fourth 
Reich. 


on the great colonial powers do 
something? Can they induce 
the Nazis to confine themselves 
to the boundaries of their over- 
crowded Third Reich in exchange for 
a handsome colonial grant? It is 
highly questionable whether England 
would make such sacrifices in order 
to save the satellites of France. The 
most likely colonial event will be that 
the Little Entente will become Ger- 
many’s new colonies, and the Great 
Entente, faithfully carrying out their 
“mandates” over the old German 
colonies, will shrink into the insig- 
nificance of a new Little Entente. 
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Christopher 
Dawson 


By F. J. SHEED 


Christopher Dawson is one of the greatest 
living Catholic scholars and authors. For 
wideness of range and depth of penetration, 
his works are unexcelled and perhaps un- 
equalled by those of any contemporary. The 
following study of Dawson as a historian, 


and the discussion of his diagnosis 


present which will appear next month, have 
both received his personal approval as a 
interpretation of his thought. 
Editors of THE SIGN are happy to announce 
that contributions from the pen of this great 
writer will soon appear in this magazine. 


faithful 


In WHAT I shall write of Chris- 
topher Dawson I shall keep to the 
essentials, and even then it is diffi- 
cult to be brief. For Dawson is more 
like a movement than a man. His 
influence with the non-Catholic 
world is of a kind that no modern 
Catholic has yet had, both for the 
great number of fields in which it 
is felt and for the _ intellectual 
quality of those who feel it. If he 
has not yet attained the multitudin- 
gus public, his position is unique 
among the learned. And what is 
true of the non-Catholic world is 
true also of the Catholic. Everyone 
who lectures or writes as a Catholic 
on sociology bears the Dawson im- 
print. 

What I have just said of the di- 
‘versity of fields in which he is effec- 
tive might lead to the idea that 
there is in his own mind a lack of 
unifying principle and a consequent 
tendency to have a shot at every- 
thing. As a matter of fact, the secret 
of Dawson’s range is in his intense 
concentration. His teaching has 
been a: matter of long slow prep- 


of the 


The 


aration. Born in 1889, he took his 
degree at Oxford in 1912 and pro- 
ceeded to a further fifteen years of 
study before his first book, The Age 
of the Gods, appeared. As early as 
his Oxford days, he had found his 
central theme—the relation of soci- 
ology and religion; and in the years 
between he has never strayed from 
it. In modern times it would be hard 
to match a concentration so intense. 
But precisely because of this theme, 
no field of human action could be 
left unexplored, for man always and 
everywhere is man; therefore is a 
social animal and a religious ani- 
mal; therefore, in his own conduct, 
is a bit of evidence as to the rela- 
tion between the two. 

His main preoccupation being 
thus defined, how has he gone about 
the study upon which an answer 
must be based? Here we are faced 
with two processes. Dawson is a 
plain historian studying the facts of 
history to see what he can learn 
from them about the laws of his- 
tory. He is also a theologian study- 
ing the facts of Revelation to see 
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Christopher Dawson in his study 


what he can learn from them about 
God’s purpose for humanity. It has 
been his astonishing success to har- 
monize his two sets of discoveries so 
that what he learns from the one 
sheds light upon what he learns 
from the other. But he never con- 
fuses the two. When he is studying 
history he writes history; when he 
is studying revelation he writes the- 
ology. It is the conclusions thus 
legitimately attained that he brings 
together in a synthesis which does 
violence to neither but enriches 
both. 

Consider him first as a historian. 
Simply as such, he comes to the 
conclusion that religion is the 
dynamic element in culture. Now it 
would be very easy for a believer to 
start with this assumption—or even 
to establish it by a consideration of 
the nature of man and of the nature 
of God—and then proceed to read 
history in the light of it. Dawson as 
a believer might well have done so 
and there would have been nothing 
illicit in such a proceeding. In fact, 
he did the reverse; he studied his- 
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tory to see what he could find in it. 

And when I say he studied history, 
I mean that he made it a first prin- 
ciple that no part of history must 
be excluded and that no partial ex- 
planations must be accepted. As to 
the first, consider what he writes in 
Enquiries Into Religion and Culture 
(page 67): 


Any general theory of progress 
must take account of the or- 
ganic development of [all] these 
cultures [European, Islamic, 
Indian and Chinese] no less 
than the material and scientific 
advance of modern civilization 
during the last four centuries. 


And this with him is no idle boast, 
for he has studied all four and on 
all of them he has been able to shed 
light useful even to the men who 
have specialized in one or another. 
His memory is amazing; and this 
combination of width of reading 
and tenacity of memory gives him a 
power of comparing over wide areas 
and of relating each new-learned 
fact to a total picture of world his- 
tory. And this matter, though I have 
no time to develop it here, is of 
immense value. It is, as someone has 
said, the mark of the barbarian to 
be knocked down by facts. A fact 
can be catastrophic to the mind 
which has no framework in which 
to place and so dominate it. 


sen close study of history thus 
widely regarded has led him to 
certain conclusions. He sees cultures 
as moved and sustained and devel- 
oped by the four elements—race, 
place, work, religion. As against those 
who would isolate one of these to the 
contempt of the others—as Marx 
isolates work and Hitler race—he 
insists on all four. And this, not by 
any scaling down of the influence of 
each, but by a grasp of that influ- 
ence as keen and clear as that of 
those who would choose out one 
alone for deification. But having 
paid full tribute to the influence of 
race, place and work, he is forced 
to the conclusion that religion domi- 
nates them all. 

Thus he writes of the four great 
civilizations we have just men- 
tioned: 


Each of these cultures possesses 
a spiritual tradition of its own 
which gives it an internal unity. 
... As long as a spiritual tradi- 
tion of this kind controls a 
civilization, the latter possesses 
an inner unity such as we see 
in Europe during the medieval 
period, or in India during the 
age of the Guptas. As soon as it 
begins to decline the civilization 
itself undergoes a process of 
rapid social change. 


This law which he finds in the 
four greatest cultures he finds uni- 
versally in all cultures whatsoever: 


The conception of civilization as 
the social expression of the 
divine law . . . lies at the base 
of all the great historic civiliza- 
tions of the world; and without 
it no civilization has ever main- 
tained its stability and _per- 
manence .. . Sumer and Egypt, 
Confucian China, Vedic India, 
Zoroastrian Persia, Greece, 
Israel. 


: pay influence of religion he sees 
as energizing not simply in what 
may be called the spiritual sphere, 
but in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity. Thus he writes in Enquiries 
Into Religion and Culture (page 
97-8) : 
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doings of the obscure group of 
Jewish fanatics in an_ upper 
chamber at Jerusalem. (Religion 
and the Modern State, p. 118). 


The experience of Mohammed 
in the cave of Mount Hira, when 
he saw human life as transitory 
as the beat of a gnat’s wing in 
comparison with the splendor 
and power of the Divine unity, 
has shaped the existence of a 
great part of the human race 
ever since. ...A new attitude 
to life, which first arose in the 
arid plateau of Arabia, trans- 
formed the lives and _ social 
organization of the Slavonic 
mountaineers of Bosnia, the 
Malay pirate of the East Indies, 
the highly civilized city-dwellers 
of Persia and Northern India, 
and the barbarous negro tribes 
of Africa. (Sampler, p. 11). 


Men did, not learn to control the 
forces of nature, to make the 
earth fruitful and to raise flocks 
and herds as a practical task 
of economic organization in 
which they relied on their own 
enterprise and hard work. They 
viewed it rather as a religious 
rite by which they co-operated 
as priests in the great cosmic 
mystery of the fertilization and 
growth of nature... . It is even 
possible that agriculture and the 
domestication of animals were 
exclusively religious in their be- 
ginnings. 


All these and a score of similar 
passages illustrate the principle he 
lays down in Enquiries Into Religion 
and Culture (page 170.): 


A different view of reality, dif- 
ferent moral and_ aesthetic 
values, make a different world. 


HIs truth, which is evidenced in 

the spiritual vigor of a civilization 
growing to maturity, is equally evi- 
denced in the spiritual decline of a 
society incapable of maintaining its 
existence: 


There are bound, in the case of 
any such law, to be points at which 
it is seen more clearly visible than 
the normal. To three such points of 
intense visibility—the continuance 
of Israel, the rise of Christianity, 
and the revolution wrought by Mo- 
hammed—Dawson returns again and 
again. Thus: 


As the vision fades, society is 
left to itself with no faith or 
hope to sustain it and man is 
brought once again face to face 
with the vanity of human exist- 
ence and the worthlessness of 
human achievement. (Religion 
and the Modern State, p. 125). 


This much he learns from study- 


The record of Israel is in itself 
a remarkable refutation of the 
materialistic interpretation of 
history. . .. All other great re- 
ligions are linked with some 
great civilization. Israel 
alone had no great tradition of 
material culture behind it. It 
was an insignificant people that 
occupied a territory no larger 
than Wales, a people that was 
neither rich nor powerful nor 
highly civilized. And yet it pro- 
duced the_ greatest spiritual 
revolution that the world has 
known and has had a far greater 
influence on history than the 
powerful empires which sur- 
rounded it and seemed again 
and again about to destroy it. 
ee and the Modern State, 
p. 16). 


To the ordinary educated man 
looking out on the world in A.D. 
33... the attempts of the gov- 
ernment to solve the economic 
crisis by a policy of free credit 
to producers must have seemed 
far more promising than the 


ing history simply as a _ historian 
properly studies it. And one other 
thing emerges also—though it is 
more difficult to state in a sentence, 
or indeed in any number of sen- 
tences, exactly what this is. As he 
turns from one civilization to an- 
other, the conviction grows steadily 
upon him that these are not indivi- 
dual things to be studied in them- 
selves, or even in their relations to 
each other as this phrase is 
normally understood. They are 
rather to be seen as “part of a 
world-movement the reality of which 
it is impossible to doubt.” 

In other words, world history 
really is world history and not 
simply a massing together of the 
histories of individual peoples. Be- 
yond this the historian could not 
go. He may sense a power moving 
behind or beneath the surface of 
history: he may be forced inescap- 
ably to conclude that history could 
not be what it is unless some such 
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power were actually in operation; 
put of the nature of this supra-his- 
torical power, history itself cannot 
tell him. If he is to know of what 
sort it is and to what goal it is mov- 
ing, he must turn elsewhere. 

This brings us to what we saw 
earlier as the second branch of his 
study—the Revelation of God as to 
the purpose of the human race. 
Dawson’s equipment in this matter 
is quite unlike that of any com- 
parable living historian. He is satu- 
rated with Scripture. In the Old 
Testament, he has read and re-read 
the Prophets, meditated and re- 
meditated the Covenant between 
God and His people. In the New 
Testament, he dwells especially on 
the Gospels, upon the teaching of 
St. Paul and most singularly—as it 
would seem to the average profes- 
sor of history—on the Apocalypse. 

He has made a study of the 
Fathers of the Church, above all of 
St. Augustine, whose age he sees as 
“marking the failure of the greatest 
experiment in secular civilization 
that the world has ever seen.” And 
his references to the great dogmas 
of original sin, grace, and the Mys- 
tical Body are those of a man to 
whom these dogmas are absolutely 
part of the normal furniture of his 
mind. He is not simply, as any 
Catholic might be, aware that these 
dogmas are taught by the Church 
and therefore true; he has meditated 
upon them so much that when he 
thinks of man at all, he thinks of 
him in the light of these dogmas— 
he is unable to think of the human 
race at all without thinking of it as 
fallen, redeemed and meant for in- 
corporation with Christ. 

All this obviously must have an 
enormous effect upon his synthesis 
of history. Historians are of many 
kinds. On the lowest level is the 
fact-collector, digging in original 
sources with the one overwhelming 
purpose of finding out exactly what 
happened. He is absolutely neces- 
sary; the great work of history could 
not go on without him; but he is 
not a great historian at all. He is 
the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for minds richer than his own. 


| ge him and using his labors are 
the artists—Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Belloc. With the materials he pro- 
vides, the artists construct those 
great historical pictures which move 
the minds of men through their 
imaginations. They are luckier than 
the fact-collectors, for the fact-col- 
lector is bound to be superseded by 
some other of his own kind who col- 
lects more facts or overthrows the 
facts which the first man thought 





he had established; and even if he 
is not superseded, he has little fame 
in life and is not remembered. The 
artists, however, can neither be 
superseded nor forgotten, precisely 
because a work of art has its own 
life principles internal to itself and 
independent of the hazards of re- 
search. 

Beside the artists are the philos- 
ophers of history, concerned to find 
the unifying principles in human 
action. These men, if they be great 
enough, make revolutions. Of them 
all, none has made more revolutions 
or greater than Hegel. 


uT even above the philosophers 

there come what can only be 
called the theologians of history. St. 
Augustine was one such. They are 
like the philosophers in that their 
search is for governing principles; 
but there is this difference between 
the philosopher and the theologian, 
a difference operative in history as in 
all other fields—that the philosopher 
is confined to what his own mind 
can discover in the facts of history 
themselves; whereas the theologian 
can turn to the Revelation of God 
for light. Both are men trying to 
understand a story but the the- 
ologian has the advantage of the 
philosopher in this—-that in his ef- 
fort to get at the meaning of the 
story, he has consulted its Author. 

In discussing the first side of Daw- 
son’s activity as a student of history 
we saw him as @ philosopher of the 
type of Hegel. We are now consider- 
ing him as the theologian, of the 
type of St. Augustine. (In neither 
instance am I trying to institute a 
comparison, or suggest that Dawson 
is the equal of either Augustine or 
Hegel. He may very well be the equal 
of either of them, but it would re- 
quire a greater than I to establish 
this and in any case it is not my 
concern here. I am not measuring 
Dawson’s stature but defining the 
type to which he belongs). 

I have already. suggested that if 
there is a God and a Revelation of 
God, the theologian of history has 
an enormous advantage over the 
mere philosopher. He knows the 
beginning of the story, which the 
philosopher cannot know because 
history does not tell it. And he 
knows the end of the story. Where 
others think of mankind simply as 
going on and on and on—and per- 
haps ultimately and accidentally 
off; where the philosopher of his- 
tory is overwhelmingly certain that 
humanity is making towards some 
goal but is reduced to guessing what 
that goal is; the theologian knows 
what the goal is, the perfect com- 
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pleteness of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. And just as he is more cer- 
tain of the relation of man to God 
in the beginning and end of history, 
so he knows of it in all that lies be- 
tween. He is not deceived by what 
Dawson describes as: 


The world of man apart from 
God, the world of the human 
animal, the accumulated result 
of the forces of lust and fear 
and pride and self-interest that 
drive mankind down the bloody 
road of history. (Religion in the 
Modern State, p. 116). 


From St. Augustine’s City of God 
he has learnt of the “two loves that 
built two cities’; applying this 
principle, he finds no fact of history 
that does not gain new light from 
it. The world has “a long history in 
which the opposition and tension 
between the two social principles 
represented by the Church and the 
World repeat themselves successively 
in new forms.” (Religion and the 
Modern State, p. 80). 

It is precisely because of this 
action of God in history that those 
who envisage only the human actors 
are constantly deceived. If none but 
human factors had to be considered, 
then history would be Bedlam—so 
utterly unrelated to the causes that 
appear are the effects that actually 
flow from them. 


FURTHER consequence of this is 

that there is no such thing as a 
desperate situation. No matter how 
the causes that appear may seem to 
be shaping, no matter how inevitable 
may appear the issue of any given 
situation, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the causes which do not 
appear may alter everything. In Re- 
ligion and the Modern State, we 
further read: 


The house of the world seems 
closed and guarded; its masters 
have no rival left to fear. But 
suddenly the wind of the 


— blows and everything is 
changed. . . . The mystery of 
the Cross reverses the material 
values of history and gives a 
— meaning to victory and de- 
eat. 


Thus we see how the conclusion 
that Dawson derives from the study 
of history—that religion as men 
hold it is the dynamic element in 
culture—is lifted up and explained 
by the teaching of revelation that 
God Himself, the object of man’s re- 
ligion, is the power behind all the 
chances and changes of life 
NOTE: Next month the author will 

discuss “Christopher Dawson and 

the Present Crisis.” 















































Spanish Church and the Worker 


Contrary to Popular Opinion, the Church in Spain Has Led the Way in Pro- 


moting Social Reform, Often in Spite of the Opposition of So-Called Liberals 


Evver since the civil war in Spain 
broke out it has been the custom of 
our controlled press to assign as one 
of the causes of the war the leaguing 
together of the Church with the 
nobility and the wealthy against the 
Spanish working class. We expect 
that, because we know that the word 
has been sent down the line to 
“smear” the Catholic Church. But 
we were not prepared for the same 
sort of accusation from our own 
Catholic publications. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened in some 
quarters, much to the delight of the 
leftists. In an effort to appear broad- 
minded the writers bend over back- 
ward and supply the opponents of 
the Church with some prized am- 
munition. 

Thus, some time ago I had occa- 
sion to correct a professor in a state 
institution on some statements he 
made about the Church in Spain in 
the course of a lecture on the Span- 
ish civil war. Imagine my surprise 
when he quoted among his au- 
thorities two well-known Catholic 
periodicals. Though I knew from 
personal observation during two 
years’ residence in Spain that the 
articles in question were not in ac- 
cord with the facts, nevertheless I 
decided to look into the written 
record to see whether history lent 
any support to the blanket accusa- 
tion of nonfeasance, if not of mal- 
feasance, on the part of the Spanish 
Church toward the worker. 

The following were some of the 
things I discovered without having 
to go to*much trouble. Much more 
could be found with a little effort. 

The first written records we have 
on this subject date from the Middle 
Ages. These show that the Spanish 
workers, like those of other Euro- 
pean countries, were organized into 
gremios or guilds, which were 
semi-religious organizations for the 
spiritual as well as the temporal 
welfare of their members. Ecclesias- 
tics not only conducted religious 
exercises for them but also guided 
them in economico-social questions 
and served as peacemakers between 
employers and employees, for there 
were strikes even then. 


By P. H. YANCEY. S.J. 


In modern times Spanish church- 
men led the way in proposing social 
legislation to better the lot of the 
workers. Thus, in 1531, the Trini- 
tarian Alonso Castrillo published his 
Tratado de Republica in which he 
defends collectivism and anticipates 
many of the ideas of Louis Blanc 
(1848). In 1595, the Jesuit Pedro de 
Ribadeneira, a disciple of St. Ig- 
natius of Loyola, in his Tratado del 
Principe Cristiano assigns as one of 
the principal duties of the king the 
helping of the weak and oppressed. 

And Father Mariana of the same 
Society in his famous book, De Rege 
et Regis Institutione, which caused 
such a storm of abuse from the re- 
actionaries of his day but which, as 
a matter of fact, was written for the 
instruction of the then heir to the 
throne, maintained that, while the 
division of common goods, like land, 
had become necessary because of 
the corruption of human nature, 
nevertheless it was not just that 
these should be possessed by only a 
few and it was the ruler’s duty to 
see to it that they were not. In other 
words he was advocating a better 
distribution of wealth. 

Gonzalez de Cellariego (1600) in 
his Memoriales attacks those who 
despise the mechanical arts and de- 
fends economic equality. Gutiérrez 
de los Rios (1610, Noticia General) 
upbraids the lazy and elevates the 
workers’ state. Pedro de Guzman 
(1614, Bienes del Honesto Trabajo) 
shows the necessity of all kinds of 
industries whose -lack in Spain is 
lamented by Sancho de Moneda 
(1619, Restauracién Politica). Fray 
Juan Cano (1675, Reformacion 
Moral) and Alvarez Ossorio (1686, 
Discursos Economicos) propose de- 
tailed methods for promoting in- 
dustry. 


Practical Results 


T may be said that this was all 

theoretical and never produced 
tangible results for the Spanish 
workingman. That this is not so may 
be seen both from the labor laws 
passed by Spanish governments 
down the years and also from the 
economico-social projects fostered by 
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the Church from the earliest times, 

Regarding the first, the general 
impression that governments never 
did anything for labor until the 
Nineteenth Century and, in Spain, 
not until the coming of the second 
republic in 1931, is false. The facts 
in regard to Spain are quite evident 
from her history. Between the years 
1020 (Feura de Leon) and 1511 (Or- 
denanza de Sevilla) there were 
issued at least nineteen laws con- 
cerning labor. That of Valladolid 
(1351) fixed maximum hours and 
minimum wages on a Sliding scale 
depending on the cost of food. In 
the United States we are still 
arguing about this in 1938. 

Philip II, the bogeyman of Eng- 
lish-speaking people, limited the 
work in the American mines to eight 
hours a day and in the Eighteenth 
Century an eight-hour day was 


‘made compulsory throughout Ara- 


gon. In America the achievement of 
the eight-hour day was looked upon 
as a tremendous advance in the 
early part of the Twentieth Century. 
From Philip II to the Cortes de Cadiz 
(1813) there were twenty-six laws 
on labor promulgated and every one 
of them was in favor of the worker. 


The Dark Night 


HE “dark night” of Spanish 

labor came after the Cortes 
de Cadiz (1813) introduced so-called 
“liberalism” into Spain. Following 
the example of the English 
“liberalism” of that day, which was 
responsible for the appalling con- 
ditions in the English mines and 
cotton mills and which was stopped 
only by the notorious Corn Law riots, 
this first essay in Spanish “dem- 
ocracy” dissolved the guilds and 
granted absolute freedom both to 
the workers to pursue any trade 
they wished for any wage they 
could get and. to the industrialists 
to conduct their businesses in any 
way they liked and to hire workers 
at any price they could get them to 
work for. 

In other words it was the dia- 
bolical policy of laissez-faire which 
is so-called liberalism’s only contri- 
bution to the science of economics. 
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This threw the worker on the mercy 
of the capitalist. Fernando VII, who 
is abominated for his absolutism, 
used it for one good purpose anyway 
when he revoked these decrees and 
re-established the guilds, while cor- 
recting some of their abuses—for 
example, their monopoly of trades. 
But the new “liberal” government 
of Martinez de la Rosa put them 
into effect again and that was the 
system, or rather lack of it, in which 
the Spanish worker found himself 
during the rest of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

It may be asked why the Church 
did not “do something” about it. 
The answer is simple—because it 
was not allowed to. It is a funda- 
mental principle of so-called liberal- 
ism to exclude the Church from all 
civil affairs, even though they touch 
on the spiritual. Thus the Spanish 
Church was not only prevented from 
coming to the aid of the worker by 
accusations of “mixing in politics,” 
but was also used by the liberals as 
a smoke screen to hide their lack 
of action in favor of and positively 
harmful action against the Spanish 
working class. These liberals blamed 
the plight of the worker on the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of 
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the Church, which wealth they 
dangled before the greedy eyes of 
the mob as a prize for its support. 
But when the spoliation of the 
Church came in 1868 the workers did 
not get the benefit of it. As in Eng- 
land, France, Mexico and wherever 
the Church has been robbed by the 
State, the spoils went not to the 
poor but to the politicians who en- 
gineered the rape. 


Field for Radicals 


iy is not surprising, then, that 
Spain should prove a fertile field 
for Socialism, Communism and, 
worse still, for Anarchism, which has 
thrived there more than in 
Russia. In 1868 the International 
was organized in Spain by the 
Italian Farinelli. Two years later it 
split into two factions, the Socialist 
and the Anarchist. The principles 
followed by the latter were: in 
politics, anarchy; in economics, col- 
lectivism; in religion, atheism and 
violent hatred of the Church. The 
“liberal” governments which ruled 
Spain during the greater part of the 
time from then to the second re- 
public in 1931 did nothing to help the 
worker or to oppose these forces 
which were undermining the State. 








From “‘Spain Poised,’’ by S. Chatwood Burton 


As early as 1873 there occurred at 
Alcoy the first of a long series of 
Anarchist uprisings, the last of 
which happened only recently in the 
very midst of the civil war. There 
were times of respite from this 
dangerous situation whenever the 
Conservatives managed to get into 
power. Thus in 1874 the Conser- 
vative government dissolved the 
International and there was com- 
parative peace until 1881 when the 
“liberals” permitted it to reorganize. 
This was followed in 1884 by the 
horrible terrorism of the “Black 
Hand” and the “Peoples’ Courts.” 

In the meantime the Church, 
animated by the progressive teach- 
ings of Leo XIII, resumed its rdle 
of leader in the economico-social 
field in spite of the opposition of the 
Anarchists, Communists, Socialists 
and so-called liberals. This leader- 
ship manifested itself in two ways: 
first, indirectly, by the champion- 
ship of advanced social legislation 
by Catholic statesmen like Canovas 
del Castillo and Dato; and, second, 
directly, by the formation of labor 
and agrarian organizations under 
Catholic auspices. 

In the field of social legislation it 
was Canovas del Castillo who was 
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the first in Spain to launch the fight 
for the betterment of social condi- 
tions when, in 1892, in his inaugural 
address before the Academy of Laws 
and Jurisprudence, he warned the 
nation’s lawmakers that to consider 
labor in the same light as merchan- 
dise “exceeded the limits of error 
and bordered on delirium.” 

In 1897 Antonio Maura thundered 
against the concentration of land 
in the hands of a few and introduced 
the term “absenteeism” into Spain 
from Ireland where it had also been 
the major cause of economic dis- 
tress. And it was Edwardo Dato 
(later assassinated by leftists) who, 
in 1900, inaugurated modern social 
legislation in Spain by his com- 
pulsory accident insurance law. All 
these men were “conservative” 
Catholics. 


Church's Social Reforms 


B” due to the instability of poli- 

tics and the impossibility of get- 
ting the “liberals” to co-operate with 
Catholic conservatives in Parliament 
for the betterment of social con- 
ditions by legal action, it was de- 
cided that the Church should not 
wait for the government to under- 
take social reforms but should begin 
to do so herself by fostering prac- 
tical social projects among the 
people. 

These were based on five cardinal 
principles: religion, the family, pri- 
vate property, justice and charity, 
every one of which was opposed by 
the existing Socialistic and Commu- 
nistic labor organizations. Moreover, 
these Catholic workers’ organizations 
were to differ in another important 
respect from the non-Catholic ones 
which were always identified with a 
political party. According to the 
Normas laid down for them by the 
Archbishop of Toledo, they were to 
be absolutely non-political. 

These associations were of two 
main types: labor unions and agri- 
cultural syndicates. The organization 
of the former was due largely to the 
work of Father Vincent, S.J., who 
laid the foundations of the National 
Council of Catholic Workers’ Cor- 
porations. This comprised the Gen- 
eral Union of Catholic Workers of 
Spain, with two hundred and 
twenty-six individual unions and 
twenty thousand members, and the 
Catholic Women’s Union, which, in 
1921 hace ninety-six divisions and 
nineteen thousand six hundred and 
five members. The model of such 
unions was that of Burgos which 
maintained a savings bank, a con- 
sumers’ co-operative, a building and 
loan association, a students’ loan 
agency and a bureau for providing 


dowries for poor girls. Other centres 
maintained night schools, libraries, 
periodicals, etc. 

But it was the Catholic agrarian 
syndicates which achieved’ the 
greatest success in Spain. In 1920 
there were four thousand four hun- 
dred such syndicates in fifty-eight 
federations with a budget of 359,- 
683,758 pesetas. These maintained 
savings banks, which made loans on 
easy terms to farmers (they were 
first started by Fontes in 1802), co- 
operatives for marketing crops, so- 
cial weeks for the discussion of 
agrarian problems, libraries, farm 
journals, etc. 

Besides the above there were 
several other “Catholic Action” 
groups working effectively in Spain 
long before the term “Catholic 
Action” was even introduced into 
this country by the encyclical of our 
present Holy Father. Such were the 
National Board for Catholic Action, 
the Peoples’ Bank of Leo XIII, 
Popular Action (distinct from the 
late political party by that name), 


the Spanish Association of St. 
Raphael (immigrant aid), the 
Catholic University Academy, the 


Apostolic Union of Secular Priests, 
and the National League for the De- 
fense of the Clergy. 

From these facts I think it ought 
to be clear that the Church in Spain 
was not, as is generally asserted or 
supposed, negligent in its duty of 
improving the lot of the worker. 
That it could have done more than 
it did is quite possible. The same 
can be said about any other Church. 

However, if we take into con- 
sideration the handicaps under 
which the Spanish Church labored, 
namely, government (often anti- 
clerical) domination; fear of being 
accused of mixing in politics; the 
continual attacks of radical labor 
and agrarian organizations which, 
instead of welcoming this unsolicited 
aid to the worker’s cause, always did 
everything they could to hinder the 
Church’s social work because they 
knew it was drawing the workers 
away from their radical political 
parties; the opposition of some 
wealthy landowners and industrial- 
ists (one such even went so far as 
to denounce Pope Leo XIII in the 
Cortes as a radical): one marvels at 
the social achievements that it did 
accomplish. 


Foreign Influence 


OREOVER, it must be remembered 
that the greater part of the 
capital invested in Spain was foreign, 
chiefly English and French. Accord- 
ing to Lansing Warren in the New 
York Times for September 19, 1937, 
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foreign investments in Spaip 
amounted to $417,195,900 and he be. 
lieves that their real value was doy. 
ble this amount. Of this “Great Brit. 
ain is credited with holding 53.9 per 
cent and France 34.5 per cent, a com. 
bined total of 88.4 per cent.” It js 
an established fact that these for. 
eign investors stoutly resisted socia} 
reforms in Spain because these 
would cut the returns on their in. 
vestment, while at the same time the 
English press was denouncing Span- 


ish “reaction” and English socialists _ 


were aiding Spanish radical politica] 
elements under the guise of for- 
warding “liberalism.” 

Thus the anarchistic revolt of 1934 
in Asturias against the second re- 
public was aided and abetted by the 
English Socialist Party and was 
hailed in the English-speaking press 
as a revolt of “workers against re- 
actionary Spanish capitalists.” And 
yet it is a well-known fact that the 
Asturian coal mines are owned prin- 
cipally by English capital and that 
it was the harsh working conditions 
imposed upon the workers by their 
“absentee employers” which turned 
them into Anarchists. While I was 
in Spain (1923-25) I heard sermons 
denouncing these conditions, but the 
Church was powerless to better 
them in the face of English bribes. 


The Spanish Character 


N addition to this the somewhat 

indolent nature of the Spanish 
worker must be considered. I saw 
examples of this in the small village 
in which I lived. A certain Jesuit 
Father, wishing to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the townspeople 
who were entirely dependent on 
their small farms, introduced silk 
worms for the production of silk, at 
the expense of some wealthy and 
doubtless “reactionary” benefactor. 
But the people cut down the mul- 
berry trees which were planted for 
the worms to feed on and that was 
the end of the silk industry. An- 
other tried to get the men to work 
at making sandals during the long 
winter when they could not work 
their farms, but they preferred to 
spend the time playing dominoes in 
the tavern, knowing that if the 
worst came they could always count 
on a free meal from the monasterio. 
Yet these same men would shout 
insults from the tavern door when 
the rich frailes (monks) passed by. 

I believe that as a matter of fact 
the Church in Spain not only com- 
pared favorably with, but far sur- 
passed in social works, the Church 
in this and many other countries 
which did not have to overcome the 
same difficulties. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


THE UNWORTHY POOR 


e SOME poignant facts concerning poverty are brought 
out by Agnes Repplier in an article called “The Poor” 
in the “Catholic World”: 


I have an incurable and reprehensible habit of giving 
to beggars. I know it is wrong, because people who are 
wise and benevolent tell me so, but I cannot help it. 
It is not only that my vocabulary has never held a “no.” 
It is a sneaking sympathy with the unworthy poor, 
porn of a conviction that if extreme poverty were my 
portion, I should certainly be unworthy. This does not 
mean that I should steal, or that I have any sympathy 
with thieves. They are the cowards of the world who 
prey relentlessly upon the courageous. Mercy to them 
means cruelty to those who are worth preserving. But 
to be truly worthy when one is very poor requires such 
patient and enduring effort, and leads to such meager 
rewards, that although it is always expected, it never 
seems worth while. 


STALIN & CO., EXECUTIONERS 


e So creat is the blood-lust generated in Russian Com- 
munists by the destruction of their enemies that they 
now turn on one another. By Alexander Bakshy in “Cur- 
rent History”: 


The list of Soviet leaders denounced by the Stalin 
Government as foreign spies, traitors and enemies of 
the people, and “liquidated” in one way or another, 
grows steadily in number. The significant fact about this 
liquidation, aside from the question whether the charges 
brought against the opponents of Stalin are true or not, 
is the actual elimination from the Soviet political scene 
of the majority of old Bolshevik leaders who figured 
most prominently in the overthrow of the Kerensky 
Government and in the establishment of the Soviet 
Régime. 

This change in the personnel of Soviet leadership 
becomes apparent upon examination of the member- 
ship of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
during the first few years of the Bolshevik rule. 

The Bolshevik coup was decided upon at the sixth 
Congress of the party, held in August, 1917. The same 
congress elected the Central Committee consisting of 
the following: 


Lenin Nogin Kollontay Sokolnikov 
Kamenev Rykov Artem-Ser- Smilga 
gheyev 

Trotsky Bukharin Krestinsky Shauman 

Stalin Bubnov Dzerjinsky Bersin 

Zinovievy Uritsky Joffe Stasova, can- 
didate 

Sverdlov Milyutin Muranov Lomov, can- 
didate 


Of these Lenin, Sverdlov, Nogin, Artem-Sergheyev 
and Dzerjinsky died of natural causes; Uritsky was 
assassinated by a White counter-revolutionary; Joffe 
committed suicide as a protest against Stalin’s repres- 
sion of his opponents; Trotsky has been exiled by Stalin; 
Sokolnikov has been sentenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment; and Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov, Bukharin 
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and Krestinsky have been executed. Of the remaining 
nine members, excluding Stalin, Mme. Kollontay is 
the only one to hold a position of some prominence, as 
an ambassador to Sweden.... 

A subsidiary of the Military-Revolutionary Center was 
organized in Moscow at the same time as the two sub- 
committees, consisting of 17 members. Of these not 
one holds a ranking position today, and two—Muralov 
and Rozengoltz—have been executed in connection with 
the recent trials. 

Lenin died in the early part of 1924. In the light of 
the subsequent events the membership of the Central 
Committee elected at the congress is highly illuminat- 
ing. We quote the list: 

Andreyev, Bukharin (executed) , Voroshilov, Dzerjinsky 
(dead), Yevdokimov (executed), Zelensky (executed), 
Zinoviev (executed), Zalutsky, Kalinin, Kubik, Kirov 
(assassinated), Korotkov, Komarov, Kviring, Kamenev 
(executed), Lenin (dead), Lashevich, Manuilsky, Molo- 
tov, Mikoyan, Mikhailov, Orjonikidze (dead), Petrovsky, 
Pyatakov (executed), Rudzutak (awaiting trial), Rykov 
(executed), Radek (imprisoned), Rakovsky (im- 
prisoned), Stalin, Sulimov, Sokolnikov (imprisoned), 
Smirnov (executed) , Tomsky (suicide) , Trotsky (exiled), 
Uglanov, Ukhanov, Frunze (dead), Kharitonov, Chubar 
Tsurupa. 


TRAITOROUS OBJECTION 


e THE following is a good illustration of quick thinking. 
It has appeared in several publications: 


A bishop of Germany was preaching in his Cathedral 
about the necessity of the Church taking part in the 
education of the young. A uniformed Nazi in the Church 
rose and shouted an objection. 

“What do you know of the young, you who have no 
wife and children?” 

The bishop calmly replied: 

“T will not stand for derogatory remarks about Fuehrer 
Hitler in this house.” 


EIRE 


e THE selection of Mr. Douglas Hyde as President of 
Eire was the occasion of the following reflections by 
Anne O’Hare McCormick in the “New York Times”: 


In a Europe where there is no talk for the sake of 
talk, no room or reason for humor, almost no place 
where life is lived on the human scale, it is pleasant to 
turn to Ireland and to think of a President who has 
lived seventy-eight years and never thought of politics. 
No other State is quite like this misty little outpost in 
the North Atlantic. Gulfs divide it from Europe and 
from America. Another gulf, the deepest of all, divides 
the twenty-six Counties from the irreconcilable six. It 
is an island full of trouble but quick with laughter, poor 
but magnificently careless of poverty, small but spacious. 
In space it lies somewhere between this world and the 
next; in time somewhere between the Middle Ages and 
the Millennium; a sort of dream State ruled by a 
dreamer who dreams syllogisms, the Latin working on 
the Celt, the Celt overcoming the Latin. 
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POMP OF POWER 


e Jn an article called “Letter From a Dutch Uncle” in 
the “Atlantic,” Albert Jay Nock makes some wise re- 
flections: 


The less people have of natural dignity and self- 
respect, the stronger they are for investing their job- 
holders with factitious dignity, and for surrounding 
them with a prodigious defense-mechanism of frippery 
and “dog.” The last time I saw the late King of the 
Belgians, he was getting off a train, alone and carrying 
a suitcase—well, he could do that. Hollanders raise their 
hats to the Queen as she passes them on the street, 
but so they do to any other woman whom they recog- 
nize; or, for that matter, to any man. Pomp and cir- 
cumstance may have had other uses at other times, but 
they now appear to be merely a part of the great general 
tribute which vulgarity is always paying, and apparently 
must always pay, to the real thing. When people know 
that neither they nor their jobholders are bred to the 
real thing in dignity and self-respect, they insist on 
the most grandiose substitute for it that money can buy; 
and the results are invariably most comical. Conversely, 
when all hands are more or less bred to the real thing, 
putting on airs about it would be regarded as mere dis- 
gusting nonsense. 


CATHOLICS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


e THE Nitwit News Service, conducted by Leon Perezosa 
for the Philippine “Commonweal” furnishes a few satir- 
ical items about the inability of public servants to assist 
those strange beings called Catholics: 


Manila, Nov. 15.—Fire broke out yesterday on the corner 
of Calle Herran and Arzobispo St. in the Malita Catholic 
Church. When the engines arrived and it was found that 
the blaze was in a Catholic church, the Chief refused to 
allow his men to turn the hose on the fire because of 
alleged constitutional difficulties. Chief Mabuhay told 
the bystanders that it was unconstitutional to use public 
funds for sectarian purposes and since the Fire Depart- 
ment was paid by the city it could not be employed to 
extinguish fires in sectarian institutions. The firemen 
confined themselves to playing the hose on the Hoopla 
Cabaret and Dance Hall next door in order to keep the 
flames from spreading. The Church was burned to the 
ground but fortunately the Cabaret was saved. 


Manila, Nov. 16.—Yesterday children going to Bishop 
Catholic School were surprised to be met at the corner of 
Rizal Ave. and Libertad by policemen who drove them 
from the sidewalks. The police explained to the aston- 
ished children that since the sidewalks were maintained 
by the government, children going to sectarian schools 
could not use them. That would be indirect use of public 
funds for sectarian purposes. The children in bewilder- 
ment asked if they would be excluded from the use of 
the streets too, but the police informed them that the 
streets were not maintained by the state. They were not 
maintained by anybody. 


Manila, Nov. 18.—Postal authorities expressed great 
indignation over the discovery that certain sectarian 
institutions have been using the government mails in the 
transmission of letters. The postmaster gave his opinion 
that this was unconstitutional since it was forbidden to 
use government funds for any sectarian purpose. Only 
irreligious mail may be sent through the post office, he 
asserted. 
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Manila, Feb. 31—Welfareville was the scene of a gen- 
eral exodus of inmates when Head Physician MacFuzzie 
put into effect his ruling that government funds coulg 
not be used for the maintenance of Catholic patients, 
When interviewed by news reporters Dr. MacFuzzle saiq 
that he took this course of action with deep regret, but 
felt that it was incumbent upon all Filipinos and espe- 
cially on non-Filipinos to see to it that no government 
money be diverted to sectarian purposes. “No one,” Dr, 
MacFuzzle added, “will contest the statement that by 
feeding and caring for these Catholics, the state is pre- 
serving in existence a substantial part of the Catholic 
flock and is adding to the vigor and influence of the 
Catholic Church. No one can have greater respect for 
the Catholic Church than I,” said Dr. MacFuzzle. “How- 
ever, this is not a religious question but a constitutional 
one. According to the Constitution the Government 
Insane Asylum must be kept for the exclusive use of those 
who hold this article of the constitution sacred.” Some 
of the insane, it was alleged, were impressed by Dr. 
MacFuzzle’s argument. 


VENDETTA 


e AttuoucH the practice of Vendetta has nearly uni- 


_versally died out, it still exists in parts of Yugoslavia, 


according to the “New York Times”: 


In the loveliest part of Yugoslavia—the Dalmatian 
region surrounding the Bay of Cattaro—the ancient 
practice of vendetta is still preserved. In other districts 
of Yugoslavia the custom has been stamped out by 
modern government, but the folk of Cattaro cling stub- 
bornly to old tribal laws, refusing to replace them with 
new legal codes. 

The vendetta is conducted according to fixed rules. 
It makes the tribe, or family, answerable for the deeds 
of the individual. Tribal blood is considered spilled 
whenever a member of the tribe is killed, wounded or 
mortally offended by a member of another tribe. It must 
be balanced by an equal spilling of the rival clan’s 
blood. The rival clan must then retaliate, and it is pos- 
sible—though improbable—for the process to go on until 
only one survivor remains of the two tribes. 

Since the cause of the initial blood spilling is im- 
material, the vendetta once presented certain problems. 
A Cattaro civil prisoner officially condemned to death 
had to be executed by 200 riflemen belonging to different 
tribes, thus making impractical the fixation of in- 
dividual responsibility for the death. 

There are a number of reasons why the men of Cat- 
taro have not been gradually exterminated by the ven- 
detta, and why, in fact, the vendetta is now diminishing. 
Most important, the blood spilling can be halted by 
payment of blood money, which atones for offenses. 


“LOYALIST” MORALE 


e THE following illustrates methods used io keep up 
“Loyalist” morale—so much needed in the face of con- 
stant defeats. From the “Tablet” of London: 


The special correspondent of the French weekly, Grin- 
goire, has written a lively account of his experiences 
among the Red refugees, the troops who took shelter in 
France from the advancing Nationalists. He describes 
the procedure by which these unfortunate men were 
given the choice whether they would return to Bar- 
celona, or to Hendaye for Nationalist Spain. They were 
surrounded by the propaganda of the French Popular 
Front, by copies of the Communist L’Humanité and the 
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Socialist Populaire, announcing Government victories, 
successful offensives, and he quotes the things these 
men said to him when they asked him to tell them 
candidly who is going to win. Their news was that Miaja 
was at the gates of Burgos, that the French artillery 
was going to cross the frontier that night, that the men 
of Madrid had just launched a victorious offensive in 
the Guadalajara region, as described in the Humanité 
and Populaire, and then, and it was their trump card, 
“There are the English elections. If the workers get a 
majority, then. . . .” That expectation, fanned by in- 
terested parties, has played a great part in keeping up 
the spirits of the conscripts collected by the Barcelona 
authorities. 


HAVING PAPER BUT NOT READING IT 


e AN AMUSING example of the way things work out 
in the Free City of Danzig is reported by a correspondent 
of the “Catholic Herald” of London: 


Our Polish correspondent who is at present visiting 
England has told some interesting detaiis about the 
state of affairs in Danzig. 

The Free City is at present controlled by the Nazis, 
but under the Constitution certain rights are guaranteed 
to Poland. A Catholic German minority newspaper, Der 
Deutsche in Polen, published in Poland, is forbidden in 
Danzig (its editor was President of the Danzig Senate 
till deposed by the Nazis). 

But Poland insisted in defense of her Constitution- 
guaranteed postal rights. The following compromise was 
agreed upon: 

Polish postmen can lawfully deliver the paper in 
Danzig—but it is a criminal offense for anyone to re- 
ceive it! 


MORE WIVES FOR CLERGYMEN 


e A marriED clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church offers the following proposal to the editor of the 
“Living Church” (Episcopal), for the increase of parish 
efficiency. He not only considers clerical marriage of a 
monogamous character beneficial to the clergyman in 
charge, but suggests that polygamy would work even 
better: 


As a rural priest, I have been greatly interested in the 
many helpful suggestions as to how the efficiency of 
our rural work might be increased. Many of my friends 
in the three religious orders have suggested the use of 
celibate clergy. May I submit my findings as the result 
of twenty years of rural work? The need seems to be 
for more priests’ wives. Whatever no one else in a rural 
parish will do is cared for by the convenient formula: 
“The rector’s wife will do it.”” Obviously, if the rector had 
more wives much more could be done. The Holy Eastern 
Orthodox Church made a halfway recognition of this 
Situation by allowing the parish priest a wife, while the 
higher clergy have none. Since we allow even our 
bishops one wife, it would seem to be a logical extension 
of the principle if we allowed our secular clergy at least 
two wives; and, in the rural field, where they are such 
an important aid, three or more. 

I have seen the wife of the priest act as janitor, altar 
guild, chorister, organist, parish laundress, parish visi- 
tor, expert in religious education, head of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, charity field worker, head cook at the parish 
Suppers, dramatic coach, star of the home talent show, 
prima donna, hostess to important visitors, and a thou- 
Sand more. All this has not put any extra strain on the 


parish finances nor kept the people of the parish away 
from any of their social diversions. 

Think what a lot of work could be done if the rector 
had three or more good husky wives. Furthermore, a 
municipality of wives would add to the varied talents 
which might be brought to the small parish: one could 
be selected for musical ability, one for social charm, 
another could be a sort of middle European peasant 
type, good for scrubbing floors and washing and ironing 
surplices for the choir... . 

Since they were merely members of the rector’s fam- 
ily, and clerical salaries take no cognizance of the size 
of the family, there would be no added financial burden 
to the rural parish. The suggestion is perfect and needs 
only permissive legislation. 


A PRESENT FROM THE POPE 


e THE charity of the Holy Father towards those in dis- 
tress is proverbial. One poor Irishman even got the 
present of an overcoat from him, according to “The 
Catholic Bulletin” of Dublin: 


You know that there are people who would literally 
ask the Pope for a penny. Well, a poor Irishman, one 
of that sort, I suspect, wrote to Pius XI asking him for 
an overcoat. 

He had inquiries made about the man, found that he 
was poor, and ordered an overcoat to be got for his 
devoted Irish subject at his own expense. To such 
trouble will the busiest man in the world go for the 
least and humblest of his flock. 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


e JA\ CORRESPONDENT writes to the “American Mercury” 
to announce that he is revising the dictionary, and 
gives the following as a sample of his work: 


Loyalist (Loi &l-ist), n. (F. Loyal, fr. OF. loial, leial, 
fr. L. legalis, fr. lex, legis, law. See Legal: cf, Leal). 
1. A title of respect used, esp. recently in Spain, to de- 
note any Anarchist, Syndicalist, Socialist, Nihilist, 
Marxist, Bolshevik, or Communist who believes in the 
destruction of all loyalty to law, government, and prop- 
erty; who executes nuns, priests, monks, and all solvent 
civilians; who receives not a penny from Moscow while 
his “Rebel” opponents wax fat on “Fascist Gold”; and 
who is filled with a great love for humanity. 

2. A supporter of organized government. Obs. 


MENTAL HEALING 


e MAny people have greater need of mental than of 
physical healing. Dr. James J. Walsh writes the follow- 
ing in the “Commonweal”: 


M. Coué, the little druggist from Nancy in France, 
would have made a wonderful radio announcer. He gave 
no medicine, but thousands of people went to him every 
year and somewhat more than half of them were cured 
or greatly benefited. The one thing he insisted on their 
doing was to repeat twenty times in the morning when 
they woke up, “Every day in every way I ain feeling bet- 
ter and better!” That would not be expected to cure 
anybody, but it literally cured them by the thousands. 
A great French physician once said that half the people 
who walk into a doctor’s office need to have their minds 
soothed rather than their bodies treated. 








G. K. Chesterton: The Writer 


The Second Anniversary of Chesterton's Death Is the Occasion for 
the Following Study of His Style as the Best Key to His Thought 


A GERMAN philosopher (Karl 
Pfleger) has called Gilbert Chester- 
ton “the bard and prophet of the 
common man.” A New York Times 
reviewer (Ralph Thompson) regrets 
that Chesterton lacked universality, 
finding him a “keen-eyed blind 
man” unable to see far beyond his 
own personal opinions. Between 
these two views there is a world of 
difference. Evidently, if G. K. C. was 
in any sense a spokesman for the 
common man, he must have been 
able to see beyond his own opinions. 
One test of a writer’s universality is 
his style. Is his language readily 
understandable in itself? Is it any 
more understandable when we 
recognize its purpose? 

Style is the adaptation of the 
writer’s language to his object in 
writing. The historian, for example, 
normally uses a fairly impersonal 
style because he is concerned with 
investigating and deducing or in- 
ducing from facts, which are imper- 
sonal things. He is much less apt to 
write as the purely personal philo- 
sopher who leaves concrete marks of 
individuality in his way of express- 
ing his thoughts. When we come 
to Chesterton we meet a man who 
talks very much as the philosopher, 
not at all as the historian. We are 
delighted or irritated by a style so 
strongly individual that hardly an- 
other writer—no, not even Max 
Beerbohm—has managed an imita- 
tion that comes off just right. 

A style too exclusively marked by 
individuality may well limit the 
number of readers whom the writer 
can command. If we are looking for 
universality in Chesterton, we must 
look for some common _ ground 
among all the apparently eccentric 
individualities we firid in him, some 
ground in which many men can 
share. I think we can find this in a 
sort of elemental sense of surprise 
which he strives to keep alive in us. 
He wants more than any one other 
thing to make us wonder at man 
and man’s world and to make us 
love them both, love fiercely and 
faithfully. 

Mis, therefore, will be a language 
calculated to make us stop and see 
these wonders in their deepest mean- 
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ing and in a new freshness. He 
cries out 


“That a man grow used to grief 
and joy 
But not to night and day.” 


I have found at least four habits 
in Chesterton’s way of writing which 
I think give a good deal of trouble 
to his first readers. He is journal- 
istic, two-toned, wandering, and 
paradoxical. Let us consider these 
one by one and see if they are as 
troublesome as they seem. Let us 
see if the kind of common ground 
we are looking for shines through 
these habits. 

“T have always been and presum- 
ably always shall be a journalist.” 
This way of writing like a journalist 
is probably the first thing we should 
notice about Chesterton’s expres- 
sion. The admission is characteristic 
of a writer who seldom hesitated to 
recognize his own shortcomings. It 
means that we must listen rather 
than read, for in journalism the 
story-telling instinct is far com- 
moner than the story-writing meth- 
od. We can readily sense this oral 
quality in a style where conjunctives 
flood the text, where parenthetical 
anecdotes are a matter of course. 


HE fact that we have to do with 

a writer who was primarily a 
journalist suggests a question. Why 
did he choose to be one? To write 
and to talk like a journalist seems 
to have been his instinct. But is that 
the whole answer? He has said 
something himself which may clear 
up the case: 


... it was not the superficial or 
Silly or jolly part of me that 
made me a journalist. On the 
contrary it is such part as I 
have in what is serious or even 
solemn. A taste for mere fun 
might have led me to a public 
house but hardly to a publish- 
ing house . . . I could not be a 
novelist because I really like to 
see ideas or notions wrestling 
naked ... and not dressed up 
in a masquerade as men or 
women. But I could be a 
journalist because I could not 
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help being a_controversialist, 
(Autobiography, p. 298) 


In the same passage he goes on to 
suggest that “mere incompetence or 
laziness” as well as “a liking for 
direct democratic appeal” may ex- 
plain why he likes controversy. The 
first. reason we may take with a 
grain of salt, especially when we 
know that the man who speaks put 
out in his day more than fifty vol- 
umes of prose and poetry. But I 
think the second reason hits square- 
ly on the mark. We see the proof of 
this second reason in the fact that, 
no matter what his ostensible sub- 
ject, Chesterton almost always takes 
his instance from the ordinary 
things of everyday life. “But when 
he speaks of them we _ become 
aware of something remarkably ex- 
traordinary about them which 
nobody has noticed though it in- 
timately concerns everybody.” (Pfle- 
ger, Wrestlers With Christ, Essay on 
Chesterton). Why we can speak of 
the purpose of such a journalist as 
universal is not hard to understand. 


F CHESTERTON talks as a jour- 

nalist, if he writes orally, what 
is his tone of voice and the frame 
of mind that is reflected? Theodore 
Maynard has pointed out that 
Chesterton had two main modes, 
though he often fused them. He 
could be fantastically humorous, pil- 
ing exaggeration on exaggeration, 
or he could write with a quiet, pas- 
sionate eloquence. He spoke in the 
first tone and wrote the greater 
number (though not always the 
best) of his books in the same. 
Typical of this hyperbolic mood is a 
passage in Heretics where the author 
discusses the morality of strong 
drink: 


In these discussions it is almost 
always felt that one very wise 
and moderate position is to say 
that wine or such stuff should 
only be drunk as a medicine. 
With this I should venture to 
disagree with a peculiar ferocity. 
The only genuinely dangerous 
and immoral way to drink wine 
is to take it as a medicine. If a 
man drinks wine in order to ob- 
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tain pleasure, he is trying to 
obtain something exceptional, 
something he does not expect 
every hour of the day, something 
which, unless he is a little in- 
sane, he will not try to get every 
hour of the day. But if a man 
drinks wine in order to obtain 
health, he is trying to obtain 
something natural; something 
... he ought not to be without; 
something he may find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile himself to being 
without. The man may not be 
seduced who has seen the ecstasy 
of being ec- 
static; it is more 
dazzling to catch 
a glimpse of the 
ecstasy of being 
ordinary. If 
there were a 
magic ointment, 
and we took it 
to a strong man 
and said, “This 
will enable you 
to jump off the 
monument,’’ 
doubtless he 
would jump off 
the monument, 
but he would 
not jump off the 
monument all 
day long to the 
delight of the 
city. 

A good example of 
the more eloquent 
mood occurs in the 
Autobiography 
where Chesterton 
records an incident 
of his youth. One 
day on Kensington 
High Street he ran 
into a shoving, 
shouting mob. Sud- 
denly there was a 
hush, and they 
dropped on their 
knees. 

Then I realized 

that a sort of 

little dark cab 

or carriage had drawn up oppo- 
site the entry; and out of it 
came a ghost clad in flames. 

Nothing in the shilling paintbox 

had ever spread such a confla- 

gration of scarlet, such lakes of 
lake; or seemed so splendidly 
likely to incarnadine the multi- 
tudinous sea. He came on with 
all his draperies like a great 
crimson cloud of sunset, lifting 
long frail fingers over the crowd 
in blessing. And then I looked at 
his face . . . dead pale like ivory 
and very wrinkled and old, fitted 
together out of naked nerve and 


bone and sinew; with hollow 

eyes in shadow; but not ugly; 

having in every line the ruin of 
great beauty... 

We passed on; and then my 

father said, “Do you know who 

that was? That was Cardinal 

Manning.” 

The high intensity of feeling in 
this passage is infectious. But Ches- 
terton could, when he wished, speak 
just as eloquently in a quieter pitch. 
We find that pitch more easily in 
his religious poems. Simply and like 
a child he sings of how 





Drupoint by Walter Tittle, Courtesy of Kennedy Galleries, N. Y. 
G. K. Chesterton 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s 
knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at 
him, 
And all the stars looked down. 


The mood is the same but it is softly 
spoken. 

Though the second is the richer 
and more poetic of the two moods, 
I think both show a desire to speak 
to the man in the street as directly 
as the author is able. In both in- 
stances Chesterton makes his images 
as concrete and as direct as he can, 
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so that even though the portrait of 
Manning is far from commonplace, 
it is as clear as a flash of white light. 

I said “as directly as the author 
is able.” Like most English men of 
letters Chesterton writes in a wan- 
dering pattern. This is one habit in 
his style which does get in the way 
of his democratic directness of in- 
tention, which does hinder in spots 
the sort of universal comprehensibil- 
ity we have been looking for. It is 
a habit which interferes less with 
understanding than with order. In 
that last and very significant chap- 
ter of the Autobiog- 
raphy on “The Man 
With the Golden 
Key,” we have to 
wade through seven 
pages before G. K. 
C. comes to _ the 
point. Somehow he 
makes us like the 
wading. 

Chesterton’s wan- 
dering creates for 
his readers the ne- 
cessity of separating 
“solid argument” 
from “entertaining 
illustration.” This 
becomes no simple 
task when a writer 
will tack on five ex- 
amples to every idea. 
Sometimes the basic 
idea is itself framed 
in fun-provoking 
phrase. Such is the 
bland statement 
that: 

the philosophy 

of St. Thomas 

stands founded 
on the universal 
common percep- 
tion that eggs 
are eggs. 
Those of us who 
know little or noth- 
ing of that philoso- 
phy are apt to sus- 
pect that we are 
being spoofed. There 
we should be wrong. 

The best-known stylistic habit in 
Chesterton’s whole output is the 
paradox. It is part of his larger and 
more significant delight in word 
play. I say “more significant” be- 
cause I think it illustrates something 
which made Chesterton almost 
unique in his literary generation. I 
mean his claim that serious subjects 
need not be discussed in funereal 
tones. In the Autobiography he re- 
marks “I have never understood why 
a solid argument is any less solid 
because you make the illustrations 
as entertaining as you can.” And 
again: “I have never taken my books 
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seriously but I have always taken 

my opinions seriously.” 

“Paradox,” G. K. C. says in another 
place, “is nothing other than a cer- 
tain joy in defiance.” It was an in- 
stinctive joy with him. That is why 
we cannot in fairness think of his 
paradox as a purely intellectual de- 
vice, an affectation, as we regard it 
in most writers. It was oral even; 
for so fast forged together were his 
mind and will and speech that for 
him to affect anything must have 
been a distinct effort. 

“The function of the paradox,” he 
writes in Saint Thomas Aquinas, “is 
to awaken the mind.” Far from being 
disturbed by the apparent contra- 
dictions which flower so profusely in 
his works, I found them more often 
than not a real help toward under- 
standing. In one of a group of essays 
misnamed A Short History of Eng- 
land. he comments on the tendency 
of some historians to ignore all pop- 
ular legends in favor of the written 
record and notes in dissent that 
“Arthur is more real than Alfred.” 
The boy in the front row with the 
studious look may object, but his 
fellow classmate who remembers his 
King Arthur and His Knights will 
understand. This way of looking at 
things, in its very freshness, often 
comes like a cold shower suddenly 
snapping us from predilections and 
unquestioned clichés. 

But is there anything universal 
about the paradox in Chesterton’s 
hands? His way of phrasing a para- 
dox is not universal but the product 

of a unique imagination. His pur- 
pose, perhaps, comes nearer to being 
universal since he aims to quicken 
our understanding. And our pulse 
too: for I think what will make 
Chesterton’s paradoxes live is the 
spirit in which they are spoken. 
Listen a moment as he rebukes the 
modern aesthetic poet: 

But I can’t help wishing 

you got more fun out of it; 

you seem to have taken 
quite a dislike 
to things. 

They seem to make you jump 

And double up unexpectedly ... 

“Rebukes” is almost too strong. 
The man who wrote these lines is 
laughing good-humoredly and prob- 
ably making the aesthetic laugh 
too. He will not regard any man 
solely as a vehicle for ideas. He is 
a man with a great-hearted love for 
his fellow man, backsliding though 
the fellow be. He is a man who 
laughs at our foibles but who seems 
to add, “I remember. I did that my- 
self!” 

I put the question at the begin- 
ning, “Is his language readily under- 
standable?” Considered in itself, his 


language is not easy. We do have to 
stop and think. Nor is it so difficult 
as some of his reviewers would have 
us believe. If we take him at his 
word, we shall understand him much 
sooner. If he speaks often in para- 
doxes, we can be grateful for the 
many times they reduce a difficult 
problem to its essentials, ready to 
excuse the fewer times they seem in- 
dulged in for their own sake. But 
above all, we can remember that the 
paradox was only one outlet of a 
fabulously fertile imagination. It 
was the imagination of the poet 
whose voice was not always heard 
above that of his twin, the contro- 
versialist, but a voice that could as 
easily roll out the rich prose rhythms 
of The Everlasting Man as paint the 
exquisite images of the Ballad of the 
White Horse (which is really an epic 
poem, not a ballad). 

I have tried to show that there is 
a kind of universality in the effect 
Chesterton wanted to produce by his 
language. Considered in the light of 
this purpose, his language is readily 
understandable. He wanted to make 
others feel the sense of the strange- 
ness of things, the tremendous won- 
der and love for man and man’s 
world that was in him. And he was 
helped towards that goal by a gift 
most of us lose as we grow out of 
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childhood, the gift of asking the 
right questions, the gift of seeing fa; 
more swiftly and sharply than mog 
of us the right answers to the fun. 
damental “Whys” and “Whats” ang 
“Hows.” Etienne Gilson was speak- 
ing of this gift when he said of Ches. 
terton, “He positively irritates me: 
he is always right!” I think Ralph 
Thompson of the Times would be less 
sure of his “keen-eyed blind man” 
had he read more carefully the sec- 
ond and last chapters of the Auto- 
biography. Therein one can _ gee 
clearly how the mind of the man 
functioned. 

A clear understanding of Chester- 
ton’s language and of its purpose is 
the best key to his thoughts. Such 
understanding is, of course, a neces- 
sary key to any man’s thought, but, 
as I have tried to show, it is a pecu- 
liarly necessary key for G. K. C. It 
means understanding why he be- 
came a journalist, how he could 
write in two very different emotional 
tones, how his thoughts wandered, 
and why he used paradoxes. It is not 
the only key. But I like to think that 
he would have asked us to use it 
first, to peer behind the door and 
find 
“Where things are not what they 

seem 
But what they mean.” 
























To A Blind Man At Mass 
By HENRY RAGO 


Hearing the bell, I falter to my knees 
And fumble with my Book until I find 
The place; then read in listless fashion, ease 
Over the passion-pounded Latin; blind 


To the spilled Blood in every rubric cross, 
My eyes desert the pages, go their own 
Way; then—then suddenly are at a loss 
To leave the sight of you, kneeling alone: 


The radiance of your soul upon your face, 
Joy in you, round you, like a luminous thing. 

You, blessed stranger, patient in your place, 
Hearing a Friend approach, and listening; 


And now your face uplifted eagerly: 
Pity the blinded: tell us what you see. 
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LETTERS 








Authority of Church in Marriage: Order of 
Marriage Act 


(1) In the Encyclical “On Christian Marriage,” under 
Section IV, which deals with contraception, is this state- 
ment: “But no reason, however grave, may be put for- 
ward by which anything intrinsically against nature 
may become conformable to nature and morally good.” 
Does this mean that the Church is setting itself up as 
an authority on what are the prime functions of dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, whenever there is the 
possibility that certain uses of these parts may lead 
to infractions of the Catholic moral code? Will this 
authoritarianism apply to things as well as persons? 
(2) In the same section of the Encyclical dealing with 
“sympathetic understanding” is this sentence: “For 
in matrimony, as well as in the use of the matrimonial 
rights, there are also secondary ends, such as mutual 
aid, the cultivating of mutual love, and the quieting 
of concupiscence, which the husband and wife are not 
forbidden to consider, so long as they are subordinated 
to the primary end, and so long as the intrinsic nature 
of the act is preserved.” Since the use of artificial con- 
traceptives made from natural materials are taboo, and 
the purposeful use of the “rhythm” method likewise 
frustrates the prime function of the act, how can these 
“secondary ends” be met and still preserve the “intrinsic 
nature of the act?” Non-Catholics have asked me ques- 
tions like these. I have not been able to give them a 
thoroughly satisfactory reply—NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


We recommend that the whole Encyclical “On Chris- 
tian Marriage” be read, in which these questions are 
satisfactorily answered by the Pope himself. Extracts 
may not be understood until they are seen in their 
proper setting. 

(1) The Catholic Church has been instituted by 
Christ to bring men to eternal salvation: “Go, teach 
all nations,” He commanded His Apostles before He 
ascended into heaven. In virtue of that universal divine 
commission, the Church claims authority over mar- 
riage as a Sacrament and also that she is the infallible 
interpreter of the moral law, the observance of which 
is necessary for eternal salvation and also the temporal 
prosperity of individuals and society. 

Pope Pius XI in the same Encyclical writes: “For 
Christ Himself made the Church the teacher of truth 
in those things which concern the right regulation of 
moral conduct, even though some knowledge of the 
same is not beyond human means. For just as God, in 
the case of the natural truths of religion and morals, 
added revelation to the light of reason, so that what 





is right and true in the present state of the human 
race may be known readily with real certainty without 
admixture of error; so for the same purpose He has 
constituted the Church the guardian and the teacher 
of the whole of the truth concerning religion and moral 
conduct.” 

Every human act has a moral quality; it is either 
conformable or unconformable to the moral law, and 
therefore either good or bad. The Church has no com- 
mission to teach medicine, nor has it a special ana- 
tomical science. But it has the divine authority to 
determine what is or is not conformable to the moral 
law, whether it regards persons and their bodies, or 
merely material things. The Church knows very well 
that the Ten Commandments concern the right use of 
the body; the Sixth forbids adultery and all manner 
of physical sins; the Ninth forbids all sinful desires. 
And the Church remembers what happened to one Onan, 
whom God struck dead because “he did a detestable 
thing.” That “detestable thing” is what moderns call 
“birth control,” but is more accurately called con- 
traception. 

The grand purpose for which Christ instituted the 
Church logically includes all the rights necessary to 
achieve this purpose. If the exercise of that purpose is 
called “authoritarian,” so let it be. And let us thank 
God that it is so. The Church is the one body in the 
world which can say with perfect right in matters 
related to faith and morals, “Thus saith the Lord!” 

(2) The objection advanced confuses the means of 
regulating births. The word “frustration” in relation to 
the marital act is rightly used only in regard to those 
positive contraceptives by means of which, as the Pope 
declares, ‘“‘the act is deliberately frustrated of its natural 
power to generate new life.” He teaches that this frus- 
tration is “an offense against the law of God and of 
nature, and those who indulge in such are branded with 
the guilt of grave sin.” The use of the “rhythm,” or so- 
called “safe-period,” is in conformity to the natural law 
as regards the marital act, and hence there is no “frus- 
tration” as in the case of positive contraceptive means. 
The secondary ends of marriage are achieved without 
violating the nature of the act. 

What has been said here is simply to elucidate the 
expression of the Pope, not to intimate that the so- 
called “safe-period” is recommended universally and 
without restriction as the ideal of married life, as we 
said in the May 1938 issue, page 611. The advisability of 
using the “safe-period” is a matter which is rather 
tolerated for grave and conscientious reasons, when 
married persons wish to regulate births, but not by 
means of complete abstinence. 


Science and Religion: Galileo 


Does science conflict with religion? If not, why so 
much debate on the subject? If Galileo was a Catholic, 
why didn’t the Church accept his true, scientific dis- 
covery about the revolution of the earth? Doesn’t this 
incident show that there is a conflict between science 
and religion?—c., P., UTICA, N. Y. 


True science and true religion do not conflict, because 
truth is one. But false science conflicts with religious 
truth and true science conflicts with false religious 
doctrine. You have in mind the physical sciences, which 
concern material things. But physical science is only 
one division of science. Religion based on natural truths 
and above all on God’s revelation is also science. The 
latter is highest of all sciences. Science in its general 
meaning is truth reduced to order. Galileo was indeed 
a Catholic. He came into conflict with the Congregation 
of the Inquisition because he asserted that his theory 
of the earth and heavenly bodies was true, though he 
had not demonstrated it. He boldly attacked the com- 
mon interpretation of the Bible as false. It was his 
rashness in defending his theory and in attacking the 
common interpretation of the Bible which caused the 
Inquisition to condemn him. His theory was afterward 
proved to be true and subsequently the Church accepted 
the demonstration. Before his time the astronomical 
data of the Bible were interpreted literally according 
to the appearances of things, e.g., when the sun stood 
still in answer to the prayer of Josue (Jos. 10:12). This 
was true according to appearance, but not according to 
the reality, as afterward demonstrated. It was the earth, 
not the sun that stood still, according to Galileo. The 
case of Galileo was providential in that it taught it is 
necessary to be ready to accept the demonstrated truths 
of the physical sciences and to interpret the Bible ac- 
cordingly. The sacred writers of the Scriptures wrote 
according to appearances and not according to the prin- 
ciples of strict physical science. Yet even at this late 
day the common usage sanctions the use of such expres- 
sions as “sun-rise and sun-set.” It is interesting to note 
that Protestant scientists of Galileo’s time were equally 
opposed to his theory before it was demonstrated. (Mar- 
tin Luther thought Galileo was quite mad.) This was the 
prudent attitude to assume. At least it was and still is 
the “scientific” attitude. The condemnation of the In- 
quisition was a disciplinary measure; not an infallible 
definition. Galileo died in union with the Church. He 
had received an annual pension of one hundred Crowns 
from Pope Urban VIII from 1630 to his death in 1642. 
(The Paulist Press, New York City, publishes a five-cent 
pamphlet on this subject.) 


Administration of Morphia 


Please state what latitude the Catholic Church allows 
in the administration of morphia to incurable and dying 
patients. I have heard of two patients dying recently 
under the influencée.—IRELAND. 


The moral principle applying to such cases is given in 
Fr. Bonnar’s recent book, The Catholic Doctor, as fol- 
lows: “In considering the question of Euthanasia we 
have seen that he (the physician) may not hasten 
death. He may, of course, give drugs such as morphia 
to lessen pain, but not in such doses as would be equiva- 
lent to poisoning. If drugs are given to relieve pain, 
they must not be given in doses large enough to deprive 
the patient of the use of his faculties, if he has not put 
his spiritual and temporal affairs in order.” It pertains 
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to the physician to decide what dosage to give, in ac. 
cord with the above principle. The same applies also to 
nurses and those in care of the sick. Deliberately to ad- 
minister drugs in amounts large enough to cause death 
may be called Euthanasia by those who adopt the mod. 
ern pagan attitude towards the dignity of man, but in 
the light of the moral law it is murder. (We strongly 
recommend the above book to all physicians and nurses, 
It sets out in clear and convincing fashion the principles 
of Catholic ethics dealing with medical problems. $2.59 
net.) 


Impediment of Vocation: Abstinence and Condiments 


(1) I was told that a girl who wanted to become a 
religious would not be accepted, if her father or mother 
or grandparents needed her for their support. Please 
print the words of the Canon Law about this. (2) What 
does the Canon Law say about speaking to people three 
times? (3) There has been considerable argument about 
foods cooked in the broth of meat. I would appreciate 
it if you would print the law of the Church about 
abstaining from meat and foods cooked in meat broth. 
Some people argue that smoked meat isn’t fresh meat. 
Are fats and grease regarded as meat?—R. s., WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


(1) Canon 542 says that children, whose father or 
mother or grandfather or grandmother are in great 
need and depend upon them to support and educate 
other children, are unlawfully received into the novitiate 
of a religious community. 

(2) We regret to advise that we do not understand 
this question. 

(3) The law of abstinence, as we have answered very 
many times, forbids meat and the juice of meat, but 
not eggs, lacticinia (milk products) and condiments , 
made of the fat of animals (Canon 1250). The term 
“meat” in the ecclesiastical sense includes all parts of 
warm-blooded animals and birds that live and breathe 
on land. Hence, the blood, fat, marrow and brains may 
not be eaten on abstinence days. The law makes no dis- 
tinction between white and dark meat, nor between 
fresh meat and smoked and canned meat. These are 
only accidental differences. Animal fat may not be 
eaten in itself, but it may be used as a condiment to 
prepare foods, when it is rendered, as drippings of lard 
and other animal fats. Abstinence food may not be 
cooked in meat broth, nor may meat soup be eaten on 
forbidden days. Lenten regulations usually make these 
things clear. 


Pre-Nuptial Agreement Not To Have Children! 


A Catholic couple plan to marry but with the agree- 
ment that there will be no children, not because of any 
physical or financial reasons, but simply because the 
girl does not want children. Would not this be a mortal 
sin?—BOSTON, MASS. 


The primary purpose of marriage is the propagation 
of children. For this reason the essential object of the i 
contract is the mutual giving and receiving of the right 
and duty of performing the marriage act, without 
which the primary object cannot be obtained. The 
secondary ends of marriage—mutual aid, a common 
life, and the lawful satisfaction of the sex appetite, 
are subordinate to the primary purpose of marriage. 
In other words, sexual pleasure may lawfully be enjoyed 
only in lawful marriage and in subordination to the 
primary end. 
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If a couple attempted to enter marriage and refused 
the mutual rights to the conjugal act, which is a per- 
petual and exclusive right (that is, not limited as to 
its exercise, except by the law of reason; and not to be 
shared with anyone else), they would not be married, 
for the essential object of the contract, according to 
the law of nature, would be lacking. To marry with such 
an intention is to be guilty of a grave sin, just as it 
would be a grave sin for a jeweler to sell a paste mar- 
riage ring for a diamond one. 

Married persons may, indeed, mutually agree to grant 
mutual rights and then mutually agree to renounce 
them, even perpetually, for the sake of spiritual per- 
fection, but this is so extraordinary a renouncement 
that it is not morally possible for the generality of 
married persons to observe it, without a special gift 
of God. A few married saints have done this. 

A pre-nuptial agreement to exercise marital rights 
only by the use of the “rhythm” or so-called “safe- 
period” is really an abuse of this expedient for harassed 
married couples. For couples, or even one party, to enter 
marriage with this explicit intention is to risk the val- 
idity of the marriage, since, as said above, marital 
rights must be perpetual and exclusive. What kind of 
married persons are they, who desire to marry and en- 
joy the bodily pleasures of marriage, and yet mutually 
determine for selfish and sensual motives to prevent 
the birth of children, whose presence is the blessing 
of their union? They seem to think that marriage was 
instituted by God primarily for the benefit of the part- 
ners, but the truth is that marriage was primarily in- 
stituted for the benefit of the race. The common good 
takes precedence over the individual. People have such 
strange notions these days, the result in many cases 
of reading stuff written by quack “scientists,” liberal 
ladies, and even degenerates. Would that the Pope’s 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage were more widely 
read and followed! It would give the faithful, at least, 
sane ideas about this sacred subject. It has been incor- 
porated in This IS Christian Marriage, especially written 
to elucidate in a popular manner the papal doctrine. 
(The Sign Press, $1.10, postpaid.) 


Precept of Abstinence: Working-men and Families 


(1) Does the age of seventy “ipso facto” exempt a 
man from the precept of abstinence? (2) Does the indult 
granted in favor of “working-men” include mental 
workers? (3) The indult in favor of “working-men” 
grants exemption from abstinence to them and their 
families. Suppose that a “working-man” eats outside 
the home. May the members of his family, who eat at 
home, or outside, enjoy the privilege in such a case?— 
G. A. R., FLUSHING, N. Y. 


(1) The precept of abstinence, which begins to bind 
at the completion of the seventh year, does not cease 
to bind by reason of age. The precept of fasting, how- 
ever, which begins to bind at the completion of the 
twenty-first year, ceases to bind at the completion of 
the fifty-ninth year. 

(2) The indult granted by the Holy See to the Bishops 
of the United States, who apply for it, in favor of 
“working-men,” empowers them to dispense “working 
people” who cannot conveniently observe the common 
law of the Church from the obligation of abstinence 
on all days of the year, except Fridays, Ash Wednes- 
day, the Vigil of Christmas, and Holy Saturday until 
noon. This dispensation does not exempt from the 
obligation of fasting, where such exists. It is necessary 
that the Bishop publish this indult in his territory, 
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which is usually done at the beginning of Lent. He 
may make provisions for its use, which the faithful 
subject to him are obliged to follow. Thus, he may 
allow “working-men” and their families to eat meat 
once or more than once on abstinence days. 

The term “working-man” is usually understood to 
mean laborers, that is, those engaged in works which 
tax the physical powers. Mental workers, or near mental 
workers, are not strictly included under this term. 'They 
may, indeed, need a dispensation as much as laborers. 
The Church makes provision for them by granting 
Pastors the power to dispense individuals and families 
in his parish, and many Bishops grant all priests with 
diocesan faculties the power to dispense in individual 
cases. 

(3) The members of the family may eat meat once, 
or more often if they are not obliged to fast, even 
though they are partaking of a meal at which the head 
of the family is not present. 

(Note: Many reasons are given for reading the 
Catholic press. Included among them is the knowl- 
edge of the Lenten Regulation, which are printed 
in all the diocesan newspapers at the beginning 
of Lent.) 


Are Housewives Working-men?: Sacraments to 
Apparent Dead 


(1) Is not a person who performs the duties of the 
household considered a “working-man,” and therefore 
excused from fasting during Lent? (2) If a priest was 
sent for, but the patient died before the priest arrived, 
could the priest give conditional absolution? How does 
he do this?—s. M., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(1) Those who perform housework of a laborious 
kind, it seems to us, could reasonably be included under 
the head of “working-men,” and hence may enjoy the 
privileges granted in favor of “working-men.” 

(2) As we answered in the January 1938 issue, p. 365, 
as long as there is a probability that real death has not 
set in, Extreme Unction and Penance may be admin- 
istered to one of the faithful conditionally; that is, 
under the conditions that the party is not really dead, 
is sorry for his sins, and would have requested the 
Sacraments, if he had the power. When there is a prob- 
ability of life and even of consciousness remaining, the 
apparently dead person may have the dispositions nec- 
essary to receive the Sacraments, though he cannot 
express them. Because Christ instituted the Sacraments 
for the salvation of men in the wayfaring state, the 
Church allows the use of them in cases where apparent 
but not real death has occurred. Since probability is 
not certainty, and a dead body is no longer a person, 
the priest preserves the Sacraments from frustration 
by administering them conditionally, “if you are alive; 
if you are sorry for your sins.” 


Was Pope Pius IX a Mason? 


A Masonic friend of mine showed me a circular from 
that organization which stated that Pius IX was a 
Mason. Would you kindly explain this?—H. J. M., WATER- 
TOWN, MASS. 


We have explained it more than once in past issues. 
For the present we quote John Gilmary Shea in his 
Life of Pope Pius IX, pp. 291, 292. “It started in Germany 
and they thought that by putting the scene in America, 
they would escape detection. They declared positively 
that Pius IX had been received into a Masonic lodge in 
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Philadelphia, cited his discourses, and declared that a 
number of his autographs were preserved in the lodge. 
Unfortunately for the story, Philadelphia is in the civ- 
ilized world. People there could read and write. They 
examined and found that there was no Masonic lodge 
in that city by the name given; they found that no 
lodge in Philadelphia had ever received John Mary 
Mastai [Pius IX]; they could find no trace of his ever 
having been there, as he never was; no lodge had any 
of his autographed letters; Masons themselves attested 
that the whole thing was a pure invention. The slander 
thus refuted has been revived from time to time, but in 
later versions care is taken not to specify the lodge or 
city too distinctly.” (Quoted by Arthur Preuss in his 
A Study of American Freemasonry, pp. 270, 271, a book 
which we heartily recommend.) Masons have been 
charged with having perfected a technique of lying in 
order to deceive the unwary. The circulation of such 
ridiculous stories gives substance to the charge. Pope 
Pius IX in a solemn allocution on April 20, 1849, feel- 
ingly referred to the rumor connecting him with 
Masonry and denounced it as “the blackest of all cal- 
umnies” ever uttered against his sacred but much- 
maligned person. This query leads us to advise our 
readers that there is a large amount of literature on 
Freemasonry, much of it in pamphlet form, which can 
be obtained cheaply from the various Catholic publish- 
ers. This is one subject that intelligent Catholics ought 
to know thoroughly, for Freemasonry is certainly a 
force to be reckoned with at all times, but especially 
today. 


Omitting Passion on Palm Sunday: Why Mixed 
Marriages?: Women Singers 


(1) When a priest celebrates two Masses on Palm 
Sunday, is he required to read two long Gospels, or may 
he read the long Gospel of the Passion at the first Mass 
and a short one at the second? (2) The Sixth Com- 
mandment of the Church forbids Catholics to marry 
non-Catholics, yet the Church turns about face and 
sanctions and blesses mixed marriages, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that statistics show that 90% of the off- 
spring of such marriages are lost to the Church. (3) The 
present Pope put a ban on women singers in church. 
Why are they still retained in many churches, espe- 
cially married ones, when the unemployment situation 
is still grave? (Your answer to a previous question sent 
in about a year ago was far from clear.)—J. T. STAATS- 
BURG, N. Y. 


(1) Bishops of the United States may obtain from 
the Holy See the faculty to dispense priests who cele- 
brate two Masses on Palm Sunday from repeating the 
long Gospel of the Passion. In the second Mass the 
priest who binates reads only the last portion of the 
Passion Gospel, beginning Altera autem die. The last 
Gospel of this Mass is taken from the rite for the bless- 
ing of the palms. 

(2) While the Church “most severely forbids mixed 
marriages everywhere.” it also provides for dispensa- 
tions from the impediment for just and grave reasons 
and under proper guarantees to safeguard the faith of 
the Catholic party and the children. As This IS Chris- 
tian Marriage says, “the Church judges that it is better 
to allow Catholics to enter them, provided that the 
conditions required for a dispensation are fulfilled, in 
order to prevent greater evils. In every society there will 
be found some who are not loyal to the spirit of the 
society. Rather than have Catholics enter marriage with 
non-Catholics invalidly, the Church prescribes (Canon 
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1064) that Bishops and Pastors shall take care that 
they are not entered into contrary to the laws of God 
and the Church.” The ceremony of a mixed marriage 
is essentially the same as that of a Catholic marriage, 
but those sacred rites instituted by the Church, which 
are so dear to the feminine heart, and which goog 
Catholics look forward to with such anticipation, are 
forbidden. (Canon 1102). In this way the Church shows 
that she does not give mixed marriage her hearty 
approval. Until the Church herself changes the law 
about mixed marriages, the rest of us must not be more 
Catholic than the Church. The leakage on account of 
mixed marriages is large, but what is your authority 
for saying that it amounts to 90% of the offspring? 

(3) It was Pope Pius X, not the present Holy Father, 
who ordered a sweeping reform in Church Music in a 
Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, which he com- 
manded to be observed everywhere. Among the General 
Rules it was prescribed that “women, since they are 
not capable of performing liturgical functions, may not 
be admitted to form a part of the choir.” We are not 
in a position to say why women are still employed as 
singers in church choirs in this country. Since few of 
them are paid, it would hardly relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation by supplanting them with men and boys, 
which is the mind of the Holy See. 

(Note: We are sorry that our previous answer was 
not entirely satisfactory. May we suggest that you 
do not delay for a year before registering your dis- 
satisfaction, if any, with this one.) 


Magnificat on Holy Saturday 


Please tell me if one should stand or kneel during the 
singing of the Magnificat at Mass on Holy Saturday?— 
M. R., HINSDALE, MASS. 


The congregation should always stand when the 
Magnificat is sung at Vespers. On Holy Saturday Vespers 
are recited at the end of the Mass. The same rule holds 
for the singing of the other Canticles of the Divine 
Office—the Benedictus at Lauds and the Nunc Dimittis 
at Compline. 


St. Joseph of Arimathea and Glastonbury 


The enclosed clipping from our local paper describes 
the visit mode by an Episcopalian minister to the tomb 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea at Glastonbury, England. 
According. to information gleaned from various encyclo- 
pedias, I was under the impression that the story of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s sojourn in England is to be re- 
garded as a myth. I would appreciate your supplying me 
with a few facts in regard to his “tomb.”—1. S., SHEBOY- 
GAN, WIS. 


The most recent discussion of this matter, to our 
knowledge, is to be found in the revised edition of 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints by Fr. Thurston, S. J., 
(March, pp. 296-298). He says that “we know nothing 
authentically of St. Joseph of Arimathea beyond what 
is recorded in the Gospels.” The saint’s coming to Glas- 
tonbury is a “legend” in Fr. Thurston’s opinion. “Neither 
in Bede, Gildas, Nennius, Geofrey of Monmouth, the 
authentic William of Malmesbury, nor any other 
chronicler for eleven hundred years, do we find any 
trace of the supposed coming of Joseph of Arimathea to 
Glastonbury.” The legend of his sojourn in Glastonbury 
did not become current until the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. From this one may judge what foundation 
there is for the opinion that St. Joseph’s “tomb” is in 
Glastonbury. 
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Letters 


e LETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


STATE HEALTH INSURANCE 


EpITror OF THE SIGN: 

I have followed with keen interest the articles on 
socialized medicine by John F. Thorning and subse- 
quent letters appearing in THE Sien pertaining to this 
important question. 

The care of the body is second only to the care of the 
soul. Therefore, the responsibility of health rests upon 
the individual, because it is primarily a personal re- 
sponsibility. The American Catholic Hierarchy stated 
at their recent meeting “personal responsibility” is the 
cornerstone of social progress. If we wish to progress 
socially, this important matter of public health should 
not under any circumstances be removed from a per- 
sonal responsibility issue, and delegated to the care of 
the Federal, State, or Co-operative groups, dominated 
by only one of the healing arts, because collectivization 
deprives you of your individual liberty in this matter 
of personal health. 

The medical profession is only one of the healing 
arts, and judging by its past record, it certainly does 
not deserve full control of public health. The medical 
stand against Pasteur in the past and against the 
scientific progress of Chiropractic today is tell-tale evi- 
dence of lack of elasticity in policy. Both Pasteur and 
Chiropractic have been a boon to mankind, and we 
would have neither if organized medicine had complete 
control of public health. 

The danger of Federal or State medicine seems to be 
very apparent to the thinking individual. Let me assure 
you that this same danger lurks in the co-operative 
groups. Just scratch the surface and the blood relation- 
ship becomes very apparent. We find the members 
playing politics with their votes for their favorite 
doctor. From there, it is only one more step to gain 
control. Once control is gained, new appointments 
would be made only with the approval of the head 
doctor and only those methods to which he subscribes 
would be used by his fellow practitioners. 

Do not allow the brightness of your optimism for 
socialized medicine to blind you to a true perspective 
of this question. Dr. J. H. Means of Harvard University 
accuses the American Medical Society of being Political 
and Partisan. He declares that its “cause” is due to 
something close to standpatism. If this is true of the 
A. M. A., it will be true of the Federal, State, or Co- 
operative medicine for the same reason. To the in- 
dividual who really wishes to study this matter and its 
dangers, may I recommend reading The Citadel, by Dr. 
A. J. Cronin. 

I propose a State Health Insurance plan, or group 
insurance. If done on a State-wide basis the cost would 
be considerably less. This insurance could be handled 
in the same manner as State Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The pur- 
pose of this insurance is to cover the cost of health 
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service rendered to the individual, whether the health 
service be chiropractic, osteopathy, optometry, chiro- 
pody, dental, or medical. The group insurance that re- 
linquishes to the individual the full opportunity to 
select not only his own type of health service but also 
the free choice of his doctor is the ideal plan. This sys- 
tem will give the doctor the incentive to improve him- 
self instead of sitting down with an assured income. 
It also prevents the patient from becoming a serial 
number on a card. This plan preserves the personal re- 
sponsibility of both the patient and the doctor. 

Today we are drifting too fast toward collectivism. 
I believe it is time that we checked this drift. Collec- 
tivism stunts initiative and undermines social progress 
because it robs the individual of personal responsibility, 
and by removing personal responsibility we are de- 
moralizing society. 

We demand religious freedom. Why not demand free- 
dom in matters of health? Our health is second only 
to the welfare of the soul. Are we to forfeit this liberty 
for State medicine? 


EVERETT, MASS. WILLIAM E, MERCHANT, D. C. 


CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I fully appreciate and approve the righteous indigna- 
tion of Mr. C. B. Wynn expressed in his letter appearing 
in the April issue of THE Sign, commending your edi- 
torial on the National Campaign for Birth Control in 
the previous issue. However, his praiseworthy zeal in 
condemning birth prevention has led him to do a grave 
injustice. 

Specifically, I refer to the proposed examination of 
parish records to determine the number of births re- 
sulting from Catholic marriages, and thus to gain 
“statistical evidence” of the “appalling number” of 
Catholics who are birth preventionists. Upon reflection 
it would appear that such an examination would prove 
only the number of marriages and births, and, to be 
evidence of birth prevention, would require the assump- 
tion that Catholics who are childless, or who have too 
few children, necessarily practice birth prevention. 
Therein lies the injustice. 

Many Catholic couples are childless, not by desire, 
but because of some physical incompatibility or in- 
capacity. They want children, they pray for them, they 
seek medical assistance to remedy their misfortune, do 
all in their power, and meanwhile are held up by birth 
control advocates as Catholics who practice birth pre- 
vention. They are even regarded with suspicion by some 
fellow Catholics. They would appear on the records as 
childless, receiving censure instead of .the sympathy 
which I, who once was one of them, know they deserve 
but do not seek. 

Many others, married five, ten, or more years, have 
but one child. These too are accused of birth preven- 
tion, and are doubly suspect because they have proved 
their fertility. No one considers that they, knowing that 
an attempt to have another child would almost cer- 
tainly mean death to the mother, live a life of un- 
avowed celibacy in the intimacy of the married state. 
They would appear on the records as having too few 
children, accused or suspected of violating that law 
which they, above all others, apply in the fullest sense 
to their own personal relations. They would be pro- 
scribed as violators of the moral law, when they need 
prayers to aid them in keeping a difficult law under 
difficult circumstances. 

The proposal to check parish records to obtain evi- 
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dence of birth control can be assailed on numerous 
other grounds, but I am content to say that any sug- 
gestion that childlessness is evidence of birth prevention 
is grossly unfair. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. J. W. ROUSE. 


CANADIAN APPRAISAL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I have had a fairly wide experience in magazine 
reading, Catholic and secular, and may well claim a 
rather critical and discriminating taste, so when I say 
that I eagerly look forward to each new number of THE 
S1cn, I have contributed my meed of praise. The several 
articles on social and economic questions published in 
your Magazine deserve special commendation, and 
though the statutory aspect of some of the discussions 
belongs properly to the U.S.A., nonetheless the handling 
and application of the problems and remedies therein 
set forth are of universal import. 

The several articles on the unfortunate and terrible 
Spanish situation appealed to me in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, not only on account of their remarkable 
forbearance and tolerance, but principally from the 
accurate and thorough grasp of the situation displayed 
by several writers. It is to be regretted that Catholics 
display such antipathy to the subject, one which I 
feel is vitally affecting the future welfare of what we 
call western civilization. In fact the assertion of the 
soul of Spain by General Franco bears a strong analogy 
to Tours, Chalons and Lepanto. In realizing and facing 
vital questions we Catholics are a peculiar lot. Circu- 
lating the copies of THE SIGn containing these illu- 
minating articles on Spain and on the Catholic attitude 
towards social and economic questions among my non- 
Catholic associates has done much to dispel misunder- 
standing among them. 

It would be impolite to pass Belloc in silence, as for 
many years I have been an appreciative follower of 
his and of his late co-champion, G. K. C. Several times 
I had occasion to refer his articles on heresies to several 
high school students, thus setting aright some false 
impressions and implementing correct ones gained from 
the popular history used in the schools. But in these 
articles on heresies and his recent series on conflict 
between Catholic and non-Catholic thought re the 
reality of the unseen, does not Belloc but enlarge upon 
and particularize a theory running up and down the 
pages of Cardinal Newman? That is, does not this 
undeveloped theme like a motif pervade much of New- 
man? This may not be so, yet from a fairly lengthy and 
exhaustive study of the great Oratorian I have this 
impression—not by any means accusing Mr. Belloc of 
unfairness. 


St. Jouns, NEw BRUNSWICK. FRANK M. O’NEILL. 


WATCH FOR “THE LEFT BOOK CLUB” 


Ep1Ttor OF THE SIGN: 

May I draw your attention to a periodical called The 
World Problem? It is published by the Vatican Polyglot 
Press, Vatican City. Its sub-title is “Survey of Modern 
Atheism.” The information given in the March number 
is so startling that I am hoping you may find it pos- 
sible to give it some publicity. 

“The Left Book Club,” writes a Catholic journalist, “is 
an organization which chooses one book each month, 
from every department of knowledge, to be bought and 
discussed by its members. These books are written 
with the avowed purpose of disseminating criminal 
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anarchy.” ... “As an instrument for the perversion of 
the human mind, ‘The Left Book Club’ is particularly 
efficient.” 

The following extract from the March issue will show 
the subversive character of this vicious propaganda. 
Insurrection, by Lenin, urges that “victory will come to 
the proletariat through rivers of blood.” The Dean of 
Canterbury declared at a mass meeting in London that 
“Russia is making the greatest contribution to Chris- 
tianity the world has ever seen.” Lord Addison .. . “The 
first principle of British democracy today should be to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the U.S.S.R.” The or- 
ganizer of “The Left Book Club” is one Victor Gallancz 
who boasts that within the next six weeks he is coming 
to the United States to launch an American “Left Book 
Club” in Madison Square Garden where he will meet 
25,000 people! He is now in England. 

The present nation-wide campaign against indecent 
print should include books that teach or advocate 
atheism and anarchy. It is bad enough to allow emis- 
saries of Communism to talk their treasonous doctrines 
in public places and use the freedom of the press to 
disseminate them in print. But to permit the further- 
ance of their revolutionary campaign by means of the 
American publishing business is degrading and abomi- 
nable. If, as the editor of the Ave Maria says, “For some 
reason our Government seems to have a weak spot for 
a nation that is sending twenty or more of its best 
citizens before a firing squad every day,” then democ- 
racy should rise up against Washington autocracy and 
anticipate the launching of a “Left Book Club” by a 
national drive for a “Right Book Club.” 

WILMINGTON, DEL. MoTHER AGATHA, O. S. U. 


SANE VIEWS ON SPAIN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

As a poor bewildered student of Christendom I am 
writing to tell you how much I appreciate Aileen 
O’Brien’s approach to the Spanish turmoil—or tragedy. 
Some call it a blessing. Who knows? What I like about 
her writings is that she does not spoil them with vio- 
lent pro-Franco sentimentality. She is careful to centre 
her criticism on Atheism and does not make sweeping 
denunciations of Communism in toto. 

It is to be hoped that more of our prolific journalists 
of the Catholic Press will take a lesson from her and 
try to exercise the same intelligence and tact. The first 
thing a Catholic journalist must understand and keep 
uppermost in his mind is the precise nature of his mis- 
sion, the essential thing for which he is called to pro- 
pagate—to win souls to Christ. Note that Aileen 
O’Brien concerns herself solely with persons, with 
souls, and has left to others the questionable duty of 
eulogizing or discrediting the various political factions. 

Since the beginning of the civil war in Spain we have 
witnessed a graceless display of prejudice centered in 
Temporalism pro et con. This is not Catholic propa- 
ganda. Propaganda is an art which requires intense 
cultivation, and its quality depends wholly on what 
exactly is being propagated. Let us make sure it is 
Christianity and not something else. 

We can have nothing but praise for the sincerity of 
our Catholic journalists, and in general, their urbane 
treatment of the situation in Spain. The crux may be 
found in an erroneous belief which is prevalent 
throughout the Catholic Press, with a few remarkable 
exceptions. It is based on the assumption that the 
forces of Christendom and anti-Christ are in the 
process of crystallizing respectively. This is presump- 
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tion—a sin against Hope. It is as if we were hastening 
the crystallization before the defection becomes greater. 

What have we ever gained by stimulating class-con- 
flict? For four hundred years we’ve been trying to keep 
up with the heretical Joneses by playing their game. 
Isn’t it time we realized that the dice are loaded? When 
the barbarians invaded and “conquered” an earlier 
(and not over-ripe) Christendom did they succeed in 
making barbarians out of them? Not at all. They be- 
came civilized and absorbed by the Christians. In her 
own tactful way Aileen O’Brien is telling us that we 
cannot win back the masses by putting a rope around 
their collective necks. 

A small handful of eminent Catholic scholastics have 
posed the question to which I have failed to find a 
satisfactory answer by any of their legion of critics. 
In substance it is this: Why waste time patching up 
the bulwarks of our antiquated domain while there are 
gaping holes in the bottom of it? Unless we get busy 
laying a new foundation, the bottom will soon fall out 
of it entirely. 

This is not the opinion of an excited group of alarm- 
ists, and it does not mean that we should become 
gloomy or morbid over the situation. Four hundred 
years of disintegration is no preparation for a Crusade. 
So let us bow our heads in Christian humility and rec- 
ognize the swan-song of a passing era, and with an 
irenic spirit turn to the yoke of Him who came, not 
to destroy, but to fulfill the Law. 


ForEsT HILts, N. Y. LAURENCE G. DOYLE. 


THE LEGION OF MARY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In the May issue of your magazine I noticed a letter 
from a reader in Pittsburgh asking for information re- 
garding the Legion of Mary. I am one of three repre- 
sentatives of the Central Council of the Legion, Dublin, 
who are engaged in organizing the Legion in this coun- 
try. I am therefore in a position to give the information 
requested. With the approval of the Bishop, Praesidia 
of the Legion of Mary have been established in the fol- 
lowing parishes of the Pittsburgh Diocese: 


St. John the Evangelist, S. 14th Street. 

Our Lady, Help of Christians (Italian) , East Liberty. 
Nativity of Our Lord, Franklin Road, NS. 

St. Canice, Orchard Place, SS. 

St. Andrew, Beaver Avenue, N.S. 

St. Stephen, Hazelwood. 

St. Francis Xavier, California Ave., N.S. 

St. Peter, Sherman Avenue, NS. 


It is possible that other branches have since been 
established. 

The Legion of Mary is now established in about fifty 
of the United States Dioceses and in most of those in 
Western Canada. I shall be very pleased to put any of 
your readers who are interested in touch with the Legion 
in their diocese. 

The aim of the society is the sanctification of its 
members through prayer and the Lay Apostolate; to 
be in every parish a Spiritual Army “co-operating in 
Mary’s and the Church’s work of crushing the head of 
the serpent and advancing the reign of Christ.” (Hand- 
book). 

A recent report from a Brooklyn parish shows that 
thirty-five active Legionaires have been established in 
three Praesidia, supported by eight hundred auxiliary 
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members whose prayers have won success for the efforts 
of the active members. The following is an extract from 
the Summary of results during three years: 


Brought to Confession and Communion (many 


after a lifetime's QDOOTICO 6.5. .cccccsscesss 448 
RG: «ois 0 Sissicte ae tewess asa cksosntoenaen 56 
Children secured for Sunday School ........... 355 
First Holy COmMunion ... 6 oo00:000.00000065000% 90 
Marriages TEVALGRICH ..... oc ccccccsccccsescosene 18 
Secured for parish societies .............0...6- 431 
CREE Gi Ach uccsnnesnaeodedabanseoucuesuan 12 


I shall be glad to answer inquiries from any of your 
readers. 

31 EXETER STREET, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JOHN Murray. 


SIBSON’S STORY STIRS MEMORIES 


EpITtor OF THE SIGN: 

Presented with some back numbers of 1aE Sien, I 
cannot refrain from telling you how wonderful they 
are. I am going to pass them on to one of our selectmen 
who told me once he thoroughly enjoyed reading them, 
accidentally coming into possession of one from time to 
time. He is not a Catholic and belongs to the old Lin- 
coln family, made famous by the Emancipator. 

Francis Sibson’s story, “The Ship That, Would Not 
Die,” in the November issue, reminds me of an old 
poem, “The Inchcape Bell,” in our English readers 
when I was a child, some fifty or more years ago. It 
does seem to me that a ship is almost animate. My hus- 
band and his father belonged to a long, unbroken line 
of sea captains. 


MINoT, MAss. Juia E. B. PRATT. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


G.M.F., Hartford, Conn.; F.McA., Brighton, Mass.; 
M.O., Cincinnati, O.; MR.LS., St. Louis, Mo.; B.O’H., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.M., Sandusky, O.; R.S., New York, 
N.Y.; C.J.McC., Beverly Farms, Mass.; R.P.S., Cincinnati, 
O.; M.E.T., Philadelphia, Pa.; M.S., St. Albans, LL; 
M.A.S., Long Island, N.Y.; H.T., New Rochelle, N.Y.; 
H.McC., Union City, N.J.; L. McC., Union City, N.J.; 
M.J.E.R., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.T.W., Narberth, Pa.; St. An- 
thony, J.R.R., New York, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, SR., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Poor Souls, M.A.B.S., St. Louis, Mo.; Holy 
Souls, M.C.D., S. Braintree, Mass.; Infant Jesus of 
Prague, M.K., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, A.K., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Our Blessed Lord, A.B., Dorchester, 
Mass.; Holy Souls, M.V.McG., Camden, N. J.; Sacred 
Heart, M.J.E.G., Des Moines, Iowa; Our Lady of Victory, 
M.J.P.R., Glen Morrison, W.Va.; Little Flower, Cath- 
erine, Lily of the Mohawks, St. Theresa, B.C.M., Newark, 
N.J.; Blessed Gemma Galgani, Little Flower of Jesus, 
J.O., New York City; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, M.M., 
McKeesport, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph, C.L., Pawtucket, R.I.; St. Joseph, K.F.K., Elm- 
hurst, L.I.; A.L.C., Melrose, Mass.; H.A.D., Princeton, N.J.; 
N.H., Philadelphia, Pa.; E.J., Louisville, Ky.; C.H., 
Gloucester, N.J.; M.C., New York, N.Y.; K.E.C., New York, 
N.Y.; H.C.C., Brooklyn, N.Y. 










































































SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


e HERE it is a beautiful day at the very beginning of 
May. A handsome bluejay and a little wren, utterly 
indifferent to each other, are on the lawn—the wren 
very busy with a straw as long as herself, the jay dash- 
ing to and fro from tree to bush investigating and in- 
specting. The lilacs are purple in the sun. And I, who 
with very little pressure or none at all could be writing 
a verse on spring, must sit here and write about eco- 
nomics. I don’t want to do it, though apparently there 
are many who love it. But when one has been told that 
one knows nothing about business and that one is a— 
just a moment until I refer to the April issue of THE 
Sicn where a correspondent uses the word—a crackpot! 
“A new high in crackpot suggestions,” is how Mr. Vin- 
cent phrases it anent one of mine—a wren-like little 
suggestion it was too—the suggestion that Mr. Sloane 
or Mr. Knudsen be laid off for a few months instead 
of eternally laying off the men under them, the work- 
ers. My point was that those two would not notice the 
difference in salary, but that the little man may have 
to come down a whole lot in the social scale if he is not 
paid for a few months, and that it will affect his family 
and in turn the whole locality. 

Not such a crackpot suggestion, it seems to me. Mr. 
Vincent wants to know who will do the work if the 
executives get a layoff with no pay. But of course the 
whole idea was about the pay. Good heavens, let them 
work if there is desire or necessity—but let them do 
it without pay. And if Mr. Sloane and Mr. Knudsen 
simply must be kept on the job and with pay, then 
how about laying off some assorted vice-presidents, or 
sons and daughters of the rich who are so eager to 
work that they take the jobs of boys and girls who 
can’t get any in consequence? Why don’t the rich young 
take the jobs that are crying to be taken—in day nur- 
series or boys’ clubs or settlement houses? There is work 
waiting to be done in dozens of charity organizations 
by those who are willing to do it without pay. And while 
the vice-presidents and the gilded youth are doing that, 
the money they are not taking in as earnings, and the 
money the hard-worked settlements won’t have to pay, 
can go elsewhere—where it ought to go. 

“Tt is regrettable that layoffs have to occur,” says 
Mr. Vincent. Regrettable? It is damnable, and I mean 
that word very literally. There is no reason why there 
should ever be any layoffs. And although I am very 
willing to admit that I know nothing of economics, espe- 
cially in the modern meaning of the word as applied 
to our mad capitalism, I do know this: until we get 
over the idea that capitalism means making money, and 
that capital has a right to accumulate money only for 
its own sake, and get into our heads the fact that accu- 
mulating money for its own sake will lead only to the 
poor man getting poorer and the rich man getting 
richer, we are not going to bring about an ending of 
layoffs. We will, however, continue giving the Com- 
munists a splendid weapon. 


oe el 
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Is it not idiotic that windows are full of food and 
hungry children are empty of it? That distribution is 
reaching the point now where millions are made from 
wretchedly paid men and women and then a small 
portion is handed back to them grudgingly in taxes— 
just enough to keep them from starving? Somewhere 
self-respect is lost under such a procedure—and I mean 
self-respect not only of the poor but of the rich. 


A REVOLUTION FROM WITHIN 


e PerHars if we can bring about a revolution from 
within before things get too bad we can stave off the 
revolution from without, which is almost upon us, or 
certainly seems to be. Monsignor Ryan notes, as printed 
in the Congressional Record, that one reason for the 
latest depression is the great rise, since 1936, in the 
price of commodities, and he also notes that at least 
seventy-five per cent of the increases are unnecessary 
and unjustified. “They have their origin,” he says, “in 
the deadly sin of greed.” 

Aldous Huxley says that we shall find no improve- 

ment until ambitious wealth and power seeking is 
considered as much a vice as drunkenness and sexual 
license. Instead, in our topsy-turvy present day, the 
man who can furnish stocks and bonds as collateral, 
even if he never earned a penny of them, can get a 
needed loan, and the man who can bring forward 
merely his good name, his reputation for paying his 
bills, his hands eager for work—what can he get? 
- And we are all to blame, the very rich and the mod- 
erately rich, the big man and the little man, Mr. Vin- 
cent and I, for none of us is brave enough to realize 
that democracy is a tool and not an easy chair. 

Sun and soil and rainfall have made the lilacs fra- 
grant and healthy and beautiful. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of co-operation. It is nature applying success- 
fully the law of distribution—a natural law that if har- 
moniously applied will work out for the good of all. 
Warmth and food and drink should be expected by all 
human beings, as are sun and rain by the tree. But 
I am getting too poetic for an economic discourse. 

The little wren has her straw under control now and 
is flying from branch to branch up towards her hidden 
nest. The bluejay is still flying from tree to bush and 
back again, looking for something and evidently sure 
he will find it in the very next tree he lights on. 


A LOST ART 


e Harvard and Oxford teamed up some time ago in a 
spelling bee by radio, and Harvard won by four points. 
But the two words all went down on were “truncheon” 
and “embarrassment”—not such hard ones really. One 
earlier American went down to defeat: he thought the 
word was spelled “lonliness,” and an Englishman lost on 
“corollary.” Well, that art seems to be on the skids on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Lord of the Bread Line 


Now here is a story, the gist of 
which I frankly intended for the 
consumption of my own England. 
And then my effort was rejected— 
possibly because it was a little too 
illuminating. I am going to write 
the thing again and try it in Amer- 
ica. After all, most nations prefer 
to read about other people’s weak 
points than about their own. 

So we English, I fancy, are on the 
whole a politely disciplined people; 
and we read, for instance, of the 
dreadful bread line of the great 
American cities with the comfort- 
able reflection that nothing like that 
could happen with us. Nor could it. 
Not for years has any poverty so 
spectacular been on public display 
over on our side. Cives Britannici 
Sumus, of course, which, for the 
benefit of the unlearned one, is 
Greek for “We Are Not As Other 
Men.” 

When an English statesman an- 
nounces that all will rejoice to hear 
that the more painful aspects of 
acute distress have now vanished 
from our streets, he may be taken 
as speaking the literal truth. Indeed 
our police will attend to anyone 
whose appearance even suggests 
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that the Honorable Gentleman 
might inadvertently be in error. No 
unchristian charge of mere poverty 
will ever appear on a record sheet, 
but the delinquent citizen can be 
equally efficaciously dealt with for 
“wandering abroad and refusing to 
give an account of himself.” He 
ought, of course, to mention a 
respectable address; if he has no 
money to live anywhere in par- 
ticular, he comes under some Sta- 
tute of Queen Elizabeth of Blessed 
Memory, and can be taken to the 
police station as a “vagabond.” 

The gratifying result of it all is 
that in no English street is the de- 
cent passer-by likely to be shocked 
by the painful sight of any very 
appalling and ragged poverty. 

Our great gentlemen of Parliament 
refer to main streets, of course, but 
I can think of a corner of London 
that might be a little different. There 
are no Americans there, and in fact 
no tourists of any sort; so it doesn’t 
really matter much about a back- 
slum of twisting lanes and rat- 
warren alleys. Decent people would 
live there once, perhaps two cen- 
turies back; now it’ll mostly be 
warehouses for the kind of com- 
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modities that are not over-particular 
about vermin. 

I did not think that many people 
will nowadays reside there at all, 
and I was therefore surprised to 
go about three o’clock in the dark 
and drizzle of a London winter’s 
afternoon and to find myself in a 
queue of perhaps fifty human wrecks 
all waiting for 5 p.m. and the open- 
ing of a door in a Catholic night- 
shelter. They must have tramped 
from all over London, and that 
meant many weary miles. Our Lon- 
don is a far larger place than your 
New York, in point of mere geo- 
graphical size. That queue shocked 
me. When I had taken on the job 
of writing up that place, I had never 
bargained for an opening wait of 
two hours in the rain. 


ou don’t want it described—the 

obviously robbed Lascar sailor 
standing shivering in the gutter 
with no clothes underneath his thin 
dungarees, the men there in the 
rain with no coats or hats, with no 
foot-wear except perhaps the re- 
mains of ancient canvas slippers 
picked from some luckier ash-can. 
You have your own poverty in Amer- 
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ica, and perhaps it’s on a larger scale 
and is more romantic than ours. I 
am no O’Henry. I came away with 
nobody’s_ life-story, and. nobody 
asked for mine. Hardly anyone spoke 
at all; scarcely a human scarecrow 
even so much as looked at me, and 
my careful journalistic preparation 
of a studied raggedness was abso- 
lutely wasted. 


M™ who have been walking about 
starving are not brilliant con- 
versationalists, and we were a dumb 
and unseeing queue; it seemed tacit- 
ly to be accepted that no one in the 
world would stand in it unless he 
positively had to. About my name 
and so forth I said nothing at all; 
when we eventually got inside and 
the “full-up” door almost immedi- 
ately slammed behind us, all I had 
to do was to avoid going near any 
official and otherwise to stand or sit 
inconspicuously where we were bid- 
den to stand or sit. 

In a Catholic shelter, then, were 
we all pious Catholics? My fancy 
is that we were not. We had 
frightened-looking boys with weakly 
vicious faces, the kind of lads who 
might have started as totally un- 
successful petty thieves. They would 
not dare go home; they would avoid 
any State shelter where questions 
might be asked. England is a small 
country with a very efficient police 
system; sooner or later the drag-net 
of the law would find them in any 
case. Meantime, here they were. 

We had men with alcohol-bloated 
faces and speech of astounding 
filthiness, the type whom. you call 
“hobos.” Certainly we had a minor- 
ity of extreme undesirability. 

As for religion, no questions were 
asked and no lies need be told. It 
was a Catholic shelter for all that; 
here were the images of St. Joseph 
and of Our Lady, and I suddenly 
remembered reading somewhere that 
“lady” originally meant “loaf-giver.” 
Here were the loaves, with a pair of 
expressionless Sisters from the Wom- 
en’s Refuge next door coming round 
the tables with a sort of bath of 
steaming cocoa and huge baskets of 
bread. 

Eat with your fingers, of course. 
But it seemed that first we were to 
stand up and return thanks, and 
perhaps one man in five did care- 
fully cross himself. No, there was 
nothing fo pretend piety for; I think 
those men were too stupid for even 
that trick! 

The feast now over, we were ap- 
parently free for recreation, and 
the younger and more dashing men 
went and smoked in the yard. To- 
bacco was short; a rainy day means 


that the thrown-away cigarette-end 
gets trampled into mud before it 
can be picked up. We seniors just sat 
in silence and stared at the blank 
walls. 

Have we then no official night- 
shelters? We have. But with all sorts 
of official regulations as to how often 
one man may use them. Here in our 
place what little conversation we 
had seemed to centre entirely on 
night-shelters. 


We touched, too, upon the charity . 


shelters, and so it seemed that some 
church miles away was this very 
night entertaining one hundred men 
to a grand tea with meat-pies abso- 
lutely guaranteed and with a ticket 
for a bed to follow. But of course 
there would be thousands of work- 
less fighting for the banquet; it 
would be magnificent to get a pie, 
but if one was worsted in the battle, 
then it would be too late for other 
shelters. That would mean- the 
streets, and “moving on” all night 
as well as all yesterday and all to- 
morrow. 


O “MOVE ON” is a sort of shibbo- 

leth of our police. Keep walking, 
and one is a gentleman of leisure; 
sit down, and if you are ragged 
enough then you become a “vaga- 
bond” under the Statute of Good 
Queen Elizabeth of Happy Protes- 
tant Memory. To keep “moving on,” 
of course, is not too good in our 
London rain. For myself, I found the 
talk slightly depressing and I was 
glad when recreation time was over. 
It was half-past seven at night now, 
and we were apparently to go to our 
beds. 

Really they are not beds. There 
is a kind of wooden shelf lined with 
what in England we call “American 
Cloth,” that shiny stuff, which can 
be washed down the next morning 
with disinfectant. Personally I lay 
down in all my clothes and hoped 
for the best; but everybody else, I 
saw, was making a careful toilette. 
One collects thrown-away news- 
papers and folds them ingeniously 
into bed-clothes; one can even 
fashion kind of grotesque pajamas 
out of dirty newspaper and a bit 
of string. One old man, I saw with 
amazement, was actually saying his 
prayers before climbing on to his 
newspaper shelf. Nobody took the 
slightest notice. Indeed within ‘al- 
most minutes after the electric lights 
switched off, all those worn-out 
wrecks were asleep. 

For myself, I just couldn’t. Apart 
from anything else, that dormitory 
groans with noise; every one of 
those men has chronic bronchitis, 
and even in their sleep they cough 
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all the time. It is, too, an unusuaj 
place to find oneself in. There are 
two huge fires in the ward, and with 
the flicker you see all those bodies 
apparently in their coffins with the 
great Crucifix looking down from 
one end. 

Now that I’ve seen the place, why 
can’t I get up and go out and have 
a bath and go decently home? After 
all, it isn’t nine at night yet. But you 
can’t. The door is locked, and you 
won’t get out before six next morn- 
ing. 

Where was he going, I asked the 
man shuffling down the steps next to 
me in the morning. He was walking 
perhaps eight miles across London 
to some place where he hoped to 
get taken into the official poor- 
house. If, that is, it wasn’t full. 
Listen, I said! I was a liar, a fraud; 
really I wrote for a newspaper. Yes, 
he said, everybody had known that 
there was something about me. Why, 
I wondered, and the reason was 
that I had thrown a cigarette on 
the floor and had put my foot on 
it; but it might have been pinched 
out to be good for many more pre- 
cious puffs. 

I could not help everybody, I said; 
I might conceivably help one man. 
Could he somehow hang about all 
day, and get back at night into that 
same shelter? I would talk to the 
superintendent; something might be 
done. How much money would tide 
him over the day? I saw him 
puzzling it out in a stupid, starved 
sort of way, and he dare not ask for 
too much. Our standards are dif- 
ferent, I know; in New York I once 
gave half a dollar, and the man 
didn’t seem effusively grateful. Here 
in a London slum that man asked 
for a penny or two cents. 

I gave him a shilling, or what you 
call a quarter. He was staring at the 
treasure, and thanks be to the Lord, 
he said, and I would remember, Sir, 


“wouldn’t I? 


Ww I wanted to end up with, 
however, is odd. Because I was 
in that place from five o’clock in 
the afternoon until somewhere after 
six next morning, and all the time 
I never spoke to a soul; my England 
is less democratic in its accents than 
your America, and there might be a 
risk of my voice betraying me. I 
only talked to that particular man 
by the mere accident of walking out 
next to him. But when I came to 
look at him, I saw that I was talking 
to the queer old fellow who had so 
fantastically made up his news- 
paper-bed and had then knelt 
down like a child and said his 
prayers. 
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The Three Cultures 


The Effects of Nationalism on the Greek, Catholic and Protestant 
Cultures Have Varied According to the Qualities of Each of These Cultures 


Ler me repeat to begin with the 
underlying truth about all these 
things: any culture, national or racial, 
depends mainly upon and is produced 
by a religion. This is a capital point 
which some may think I introduce 
too often; but it is so much neglected 
in our day that it cannot be too much 
emphasized. 

Blood plays its part and so does 
climate; but the way in which men 
look at the universe, their traditional 
attitude towards the duties and the 
fate of man, towards property, to- 
wards the family, towards marriage, 
the rights of the State and the limits 
of those rights—all these make up the 
atmosphere in which and by which a 
society lives. 

That atmosphere is not always 
called a religion. It is often no more 
than a philosophy. It is quite com- 
monly unmentioned because it is 
taken for granted: people feel thus 


. or thus without being fully conscious 


themselves of the fact that they do 
so. Again, the actual doctrines which 
were taught and believed when a cul- 
ture was forming under their effect 
may gradually fade from the mind, 
and yet the general effect of those 
doctrines upon character will re- 
main. 

Thus we see today that the Calvin- 
ist doctrine which was lately a very 
vivid and intense creed is no longer 
held by one man in a hundred of 
those who formerly held it, and that 
even this one man feels the doctrine 
far more weakly than his fathers did. 
Nevertheless, the powerful effects of 
Calvinist culture are to be seen over 
great areas of the modern world. A 
character has been formed by it, and 
that character endures. 

All this I have said many times be- 
fore and it may seem wearisome to 
go over it again, but it is essential to 
insist upon it because it is fundamen- 
tal to the understanding of what we 
are about to discuss. 

There are, in that world of white 
men which used to be called “Chris- 
tendom,” three main groups of culture. 
The Greek or Orthodox Church 
formed one group. Its great leader 
was Russia under the Czardom of 
the old days, and attached to it were 
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the Balkan States. It covered the east 
of Europe and part of Northwest 
Asia. 

The next group was the Catholic 
culture, having its centre in the 
Papacy and identical for hundreds of 
years with the whole of western 
Europe. 

The third group was the Protestant 
culture which began to split off from 
the second group in the Sixteenth 
Century (that is, from 400 to 350 years 
ago) and which became quite sepa- 
rate and marked during the Seven- 
teenth Century. It covered much of 
north Germany, a governing part of 
Switzerland, Great Britain and 
Scandinavia, including Finland and 
much of the Baltic coast. 

The effect of nationalism on these 
three separate cultures was different 
according to the quality of each. 

In the Greek or “Orthodox” culture 
nationalism was, as it were, taken for 
granted. That is, the Russian, the 
Bulgarian, the Serbian regarded the 
western Christian as necessarily op- 
posed to him. He was aware that there 
ought to be a unity between all Chris- 
tians, but he thought of the Roman 
Church as domineering and hostile. 
Those who followed the Greek Mass 
and liturgy became very separate 
from those who followed the Roman 
Mass and treated communion with 
Rome as the test of right living. 


HEN the Russian Empire broke 
down as a result of the great 
European war quite a new state of 
affairs arose within this Greek or 
“Ortnodox” culture. In a way its old 
fierce separatism, its old reaction 
against Rome, was weakened. There 
was no longer any powerful Russian 
monarchy to defend it in arms, or to 
form the organizing force covering by 
far the greater part of its area. Be- 
fore the Great War you might say 
that the territories governed by the 
Czar were nearly the whole of this 
Greek or eastern culture and that the 
little states of the Balkans were mere 
fringes. When the Czardom disap- 
peared this element of strength in 
the eastern or Greek culture disap- 
peared with it. 
But on the other hand the separate- 
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ness between the east and the west 
of European Christendom was en- 
hanced by a new apparition—Moscow 
Communism—which was not only an 
economic doctrine but a doctrine 
covering all morals. A sort of new 
religion, materialist and atheist, got 
hold of the organization of the Rus- 
sian State and in a very large meas- 
ure transformed Russian society. 
Now Communism was and is even 
more anti-Catholic than the old re- 
ligious Greek atmosphere had been; 
and through its effect the East be- 
came still more separated from the 
West. 


W: CANNOT yet tell what the fu- 
ture of this change will be. It is 
probable that the purely Communis- 
tic side of it will be softened and that 
private property will largely return. 
The peasants are already reacting to- 
wards private ownership of their 
land. But the wound dealt to Chris- 
tian morals, the break with the whole 
tradition of Christian doctrine and 
its effect on character were profound. 

The Pope took advantage of the 
great change to inaugurate a move- 
ment for missionary effort in the 
east of Europe. Since the old Greek 
religious atmosphere was almost 
wiped out in the major part of the 
area that had once been devoted to 
it, there was room for the beginnings 
of a reunion with the western world 
through religion. Young men were 
trained in the Greek liturgy, and the 
Greek Mass was said by them as 
priests who, in habit and character 
might be taken for the old Greek 
clergy but who were in communion 
with Rome. 

That effort, of course, did not go 
very far at first. It has had no very 
great spread as yet. What it may do 
in the future we cannot tell. At the 
moment the outstanding fact is that 
the east of what used to be called 
Christendom has taken up an atti- 
tude even more strongly anti-Catholic 
than it had in the old days. The new 
Communist experiment, largely or- 
ganized by Jews, has dug a gulf be- 
tween Russia and the rest of us. It is 
in its way a triumph of nationalism 
(or rather in this case regionalism) 
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against the old Christian tradition, 
and nowhere does the separatist ef- 
fect of these “isms” work more clearly 
or more violently than in Russia. 

In the Catholic culture, which 
covers the southern part of Western 
Europe and also Poland and Ireland, 
there is a problem peculiar to that 
area and quite different from the 
struggle with Communism. Commu- 
nism has indeed got a certain hold on 
industrial districts in parts of the 
Catholic culture, notably in certain 
industrial towns in the east of Spain, 
where it has produced a bloody rev- 
olution against which a national ris- 
ing has happily taken place and, as it 
appears now, will be victorious. Com- 
munism gained a number of adher- 
ents in the larger French industrial 
.towns and had also begun to be strong 
in the Italian industrial towns, until 
the great Fascist movement arose and 
organized intense national feeling 
against it. But, as a whole, the prob- 
lem of nationalism in the western 
nations and in Catholic culture in 
France and Italy and Belgium and 
Spain will remain a problem of in- 
ternal conflict between those who, 
while inheriting the fruits of Catholic 
culture, are bitterly opposed to the 
strength and organization of the 
Church, and those who are increas- 
ingly determined to hold fully to the 
old Catholic tradition. 

The first of these are called “Anti- 
clericals.” Until quite recently, every- 
where in the Catholic nations the 
anti-Catholic movement had certain 
common characteristics. It was or- 
ganized around the Masonic body 
which gave it its leaders and its local 
centres of action. The Masonic lodges 
in France and Italy, in Belgium and 
in Spain, were what is called in mili- 
tary language the cadres of the anti- 
clerical army. Anti-clericalism, the 
form that nationalist opposition to 
the Church took in nations of Catho- 
lic culture, was all the harder and 
stronger because it grew up among 
men who were used to dogma, to 
strict doctrine and to definition. 


ee was often polit- 
ically allied with the Protestant 
world. The anti-clericals of the Gari- 
baldi movement in Italy and of the 
republican movement in France and 
in Spain were sympathized with by 
the Protestants of northern Europe, 
but spiritually there was very little 
in common between the Protestant 
and the anti-clerical. 

A very good example of the alliance 
is to be found in Voltaire who was 
entirely a product of the Catholic 
culture but who spent all his talents 
in opposing the organized Catholic 
Church and weakening, so far as he 
could, the hold of the Faith upon 


the French people. He professed great 
admiration for the Protestant culture, 
especially in England and, at one 
time of his life, in Prussia. But he 
never understood it. He and his like 
are never at home except among their 
fellows of the Catholic culture. For 
although the whole anti-clerical 
movement is a revolt against the 
Catholic Church, it is a revolt of men 
framed in the Catholic type of mind, 
especially in its insistence upon rea- 
son, clarity of expression and exact 
definition. Further, anti-clericalism 
is essentially of the Catholic culture 
in its militant quality. 

Of the Catholic culture in Europe 
two provinces were hardly affected at 
all by anti-clericalism. These were the 
two provinces which had not formed 
part of the Roman Empire; Poland 
and Ireland. In each case the strength 
of Catholic tradition was greatly en- 
hanced by national feeling. The Poles 
and the Irish were repressed nation- 
alities and nationalism became the 
badge of their national traditions op- 
posed to alien governments which 
held them down. 

The Protestant culture had for its 
main centre Prussia (in the old sense 
of that word) and Great Britain. 
Prussia, as it existed before the 
Napoleonic wars, was a highly or- 
ganized, intensely anti-Catholic 
State combatting the Catholic cul- 
ture among the Germans and, out- 
side, among the Poles. Prussia lived 
and grew by its anti-Catholicism, and 
Berlin, the capital city of Prussia, 
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was the focus of continental Protes. 
tant and anti-Catholic culture. Prys_ 
sia, centered in Berlin, was the very 
product of nationalism in its most 
extreme form. 

Scandinavia had become Protestant 
rather by default than otherwise. 
There was no anti-Catholic popular 
movement there to speak of. The 
Reformation in Scandinavia, as else- 
where, offered such opportunities for 
loot to the wealthier classes, and for 
complete independence to the loca} 
kings, that they threw in their lo; 
with the new religious movement; 
but there was no strong national or 
racial feeling driving that movement. 
Catholicism in Scandinavia simply 
died out from lack of nourishment. 


Fagen the defeat of Napoleon 
(which was, though it did not 
seem so, essentially a military defeat 
of the Catholic culture) Prussia, cen- 
tered in Berlin, greatly increased its 
power. Berlin was given by the trea- 
ties that followed the defeat of Na- 
poleon complete power over great 
areas of the Catholic Germans, par- 
ticularly on the Rhine. There arose 
among the Prussians a man of high 
genius. Otto von Bismarck, who di- 
rected all that genius to the aggran- 
dizement of the Prussian monarchy 
ruled from Berlin. He defeated the 
French in a war of the highest conse- 
quence (1870-71). He had already de- 
feated the Catholic Germans in Aus- 
tria (1866). He created a new state 
to be called the Reich, or new German 
Empire, in which he was clever 
enough to include a large body of 
Catholic Germans, notably the Bava- 
rians, whom he thus cut off from the 
Austrians while leaving them a min- 
ority within his own territory. 

The enthusiasm created among all 
Germans by the Prussian victories 
over France, and the great increase 
in population and wealth which the 
new Reich began to enjoy, vastly in- 
creased the strength of the Protes- 
tant culture in Europe and was again 
a triumph of nationalism over the 
universal spirit of. the Catholic 
Church. 

Meanwhile another element or 
province of the Protestant culture was 
already developing rapidly, increas- 
ing vastly in wealth and population. 
This was Great Britain. There, more 
than in any other country of Chris- 
tendom, did nationalism arise as a 
compelling force, utterly eliminating 
the old universal Catholic tradition 
and replacing it by the worship of the 
nation which became the true religion 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

But this, the nationalism of Great 
Britain, deserves a separate and con- 
cluding article for it has had _ vast 
effects on the whole world. 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


Terror of the Night 


By MOST REV. CUTHBERT O'GARA, C.P. 


For the second time in China and 
for the third time in my life I have 
been awakened from heavy sleep at 
dead of night by the soul-piercing 
cry, “Fire! Fire!” No experience is 
so bewildering, so agonizing, as to 
have one’s slumbers rudely broken 
in upon by the heavy thud of bare 
knuckles on a bedroom door while 
the nerve-shattering knocks are in- 
tensified and vivified by the vocifer- 
ous, importunate alarm, “House 
afire! House afire!” 

I was ten years old, I think, when 
I first heard that dreadful summons. 
A suburban, midnight silence sud- 
denly made terrifying by fearful 
screams from a sister’s room; a fran- 
tic scurrying for something, any- 
thing, as protection against the bit- 
ing air of a Canadian autumn night; 
a headlong charge to the burning 
quarter of the house; a rear-veranda 
and out-buildings wrapped in 
flames; the writer’s assault with a 
broom upon a tongue of fire shoot- 
ing up through the veranda floor; 
neighbors rushing to the scene with 
buckets to help fight the common 
foe; a mother with rare presence 
of mind salvaging furs and heavy 
clothing against the long winter 
months ahead; the fire brought 
under control by the timely arrival 
of a nearby section-crew; finally, the 
fire extinguished, a grim father in a 





For several years the drawing 
which heads our Mission Depart- 
ment has come from the pen of Fr. 
Joachim Beckes, C.P.—now of Wuki, 
Hunan. His exceptional piece this 
month is done in Chinese style. He 
has, besides, introduced a unique 
note in using authentic Chinese 
“characters” to form the lettering 
“Passionists in China.” From a 
country in the throes of war and 
from a missionary engaged in ac- 
tive labor for souls comes a fur- 
ther proof that the arts are not 
neglected even on the frontiers of 
the Church. 





high silk hat dispensing hospitality 
to the volunteer fire-brigade. 

All these are but the wisps and 
wraiths that fitfully float across the 
vista of early recollections. But for 
long afterwards, all during the years 
of growing boyhood, I carried with 
me an abiding dread of fire by night 
that continued to haunt the cham- 
bers of my memory until finally for- 
gotten in the multiple distractions 
and widening responsibilities of early 
manhood. 

Again, in mature years, and in far 
different surroundings, was I des- 
tined once more to hear that heart- 
rending cry. It is a balmy night in 
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late spring and the Mission at Yiian- 
ling lies fast asleep. First, troubled 
dreams in which the mingled thun- 
derous hammerings, frenzied shouts, 
and a painful effort at emergence 
from the oppressive din. Then, with 
shrieks of, “Ch’i Hoa! Ch’i Hoa!, 
Fire! Fire!” resounding in my ears, 
comes full awareness of the horror 
of the moment. Fire in the heart 
of a city in midmost China with 
nothing at hand but the most primi- 
tive equipment to fight the peril, the 
water supply remote and to be made 
available only by an organized line 
of water-porters kept to their task 
either by the hope of later remuner- 
ation or by the fear of their own 
humble habitations being swallowed 
up in the flames—this is dire dread 
indeed. 

Time cannot dim the recollections 
of that wild night. The massive, two- 
story, brick convent going up in 
flames with the incredible speed of 
an ignited haymow; the desperate 
fight waged by the priests of the 
Mission, our Catholic men and an 
untold number of loyal friends 
among the townsfolk to save the big 
church; the unbroken belt of water- 
carriers stretching from the Mission 
to the river and back again that 
kept the city’s two small fire-engines 
working; the amazing energy of the 
director of the local board of the 
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Bureau of Public Safety as he leads 
the effort to save the church; the 
promptness and efficiency of the 
military in running a cordon around 
the Mission-compound and so bring- 
ing order out of an impossible con- 
fusion; the group of children and 
old women—the blind, the halt and 
the maimed—bewildered by this sud- 
den loss of their only shelter, hud- 
died together with their few rescued 
belongings in the lower corridor of 
the Mission rectory presenting a pic- 
ture of hapless, unmitigated woe: 
Mass before the dawn, while the 
ruins of the convent still burn fierce- 
ly, in honor of St. Agatha, protectress 
against fire, in thanksgiving for the 
preservation of the church. These 
incidents stand out clear and vivid; 
the picture they present shall never 
fade. 


Hus the impressions of the first 

fire were once more called back 
to life—impressions that for many 
years had lain abeyant somewhere 
in the inmost recesses of the mind 
but had never quite vanished away. 
The midnight burning of the Yuan- 
ling convent awoke in me a pro- 
founder apprehension of this ever- 
present menace that stealthily and 
relentlessly prowls the Oriental 
night. 

Once more, and for the third time, 
the same harrowing occurrence. Al- 
ways these experiences have been at 
dead of night when sleep is deepest. 
In my troubled dreams begins an at- 
tack upon the city-gate; noisily 
troops are being rushed to the de- 
fense; in some way I am in the 
midst of the melee though I don’t 
seem able to grasp just what part 
I am taking in this headless con- 
fusion. I am very close to the gate 
now and it is yielding; no, it is my 
own door that is being bombarded 
and the panels are being broken in. 
It is a familiar voice, albeit strained 








and tense, that is sounding this ab- 
rupt reveille. There can be no longer 
doubt that it is Father Reginald 
calling, “Bishop, Bishop, the semi- 
nary is on fire!” I believe my head 
came instantaneously from the pil- 
low and as I automatically reached 
for my clothing, I heard myself utter 
in a voice scarcely recognizable, so 
charged was it with a sense of this 
new disaster, the brief, emphatic 
protestation, “Oh, no!” 

A strange phenomenon. The first 
fearful shock did not stun; on the 
contrary it aroused every latent fac- 
ulty of the mind. In that short space, 
a matter of but seconds only, all the 
factors in the threatening calamity 
came as clearly before me as though 
I had pondered them long and in 
great detail. Two antique Chinese 
houses, for the most part of wood, 
their boards and beams dried by 
many a torrid summer, must be as 
tinder before any blaze; the Semi- 
nary in ruins and no place to quar- 
ter the staff and the students at a 
time when war conditions prevent 
all building operations; the painful 
anxiety lest the flames leap the 
boundary wall and spread the con- 
flagration throughout the neighbor- 
ing section of the town; the vexa- 
tious litigations to follow with clam- 
orous and accusatory fire-sufferers; 
the loss of the chapel—but two con- 
verted rooms of an old pagan home, 
*tis true—that in some way had 
caught and held the spirit of peace 
and devotion so often wanting in 
the most pretentious and elaborate 
fanes; the destruction of precious 
equipment and the long, anxious 
wait of many months before new 
supplies can be brought into the in- 
terior. At lightning speed each ele- 
ment in the danger now upon us 
raced before the eye like a moving- 
picture out of control. 

This moment of sweeping illumi- 
nation and detailed appreciation is 
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followed by a sort of mental numb. 
ness. Calamity stalks abroad and ] 
have an intimate, dire part in jt, 
What power is it that propels one 
to the scene of some great personal 
loss when every natural instinct tugs 
in the opposite direction? Anyway ] 
find myself on the way to the Semi- 
nary, moved by I know not what 
inexorable force, though my feet are 
weighted with lead. There is grow- 
ing hubbub in the street augmented 
by the creaking of doors on wooden 
hinges, the menacing bark of dis- 
tracted dogs, the strident clang of 
many gongs reverberating their 
ominous alarm along the main thor- 
oughfare and up dark, devious 
alleys. 

As I look back now over the scene 
in the Seminary grounds, against the 
background of dark, smoky confu- 
sion streaked by the pale light of 
hurrying lanterns and cut by the 
occasional gleam of a passing flash- 
light, I see the figure of Father Leo, 
calm and unperturbed, as he watches 
over the chapel and living-quarters; 
Father Reginald and the semina- 
rians in the thick smoke being 
doused by cascades of bilgy water 
and all lustily wielding mattocks; 
a number of Catholic young men, 
some catechumens, fighting the fire 
with the same might and main that 
they would expend in defending 
their own homes; an elderly gentle- 
man (his kind is always to be found 
at fires) who insists on telling all 
and sundry that he was the first to 
hear the crackling of the smoulder- 
ing flames, the first to smell the 
smoke, the first to pound on the 
Seminary gate and the first (yes, he 
is certain on this point for he had 
heard the city watchman go by just 
a short time before and old Ching, 
the barber, who always hears every- 
thing, is visiting his son in the coun- 
try) to give the general alarm—he 
had his big moment and he lived it. 


ATHER REGINALD tells the stirring 

story of the Seminary fire and 
how the blaze was worsted in the 
end. Promptness, courage, determi- 
nation, all played their human part; 
too much credit cannot be given to 
those whose gallant fight saved the 
day and prevented a possible wide- 
spread disaster. But that higher 
forces were present too, supporting 
and directing, I have not the slight- 
est doubt. Drop a match into stub- 
ble and who can quench the flame; 
give fire its headway in such an in- 
flammable building and what rea- 
sonable hope is there that it can be 
extinguished! Despite the tongues 
of flame that but a short while be- 
fore had been leaping out the lat- 
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ticed windows and lapping the cor- 
nice of the building, the Seminary 
still stood intact. 

When Moses “saw that the bush 
was on fire and was not burnt” he 
knew that he stood on holy ground 
and that the Lord was nigh. And as 
I stood watching the smouldering 


embers of the one gutted classroom 
I felt strangely awed and filled with 
a growing wonder as one in the pres- 
ence of some preternatural power. 
Here was something very close in- 
deed to a miracle. As I came away 
I carried with me the firm convic- 
tion that in some mysterious way 
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Providence had intervened to save 
us from a great calamity and a 
heavy financial loss. Tangible sanc- 
tion had thus been given to the ad- 
monition of the Psalmist, “His truth 
shall compass thee with a shield: 
thou shalt not be afraid of the ter- 
ror of the night.” 


When Fire Strikes Home 


Ir WAS well past midnight. In fact 
the clock had just struck two. Deep 
silence prevailed everywhere, save for 
the stifled sound of crack, crack, 
crack, occurring at frequent in- 
tervals. Next came the noise of 
shuffling feet, the mumbling of 
human voices followed by a banging 
of doors, a shattering of glass, the 
barking of dogs, flashing of lights; 
then came loud shouts of surprise, 
mingled with the clanging of weird 
gongs. Soon the whole place was 
in a uproar. The occasion of the ex- 
citement was this: 

“Something woke me, as I lay 
there fast asleep in the seminary 
dormitory,” said Ignatius Lee, the 
seminarian. “I don’t know what it 
was. I had a strange feeling that all 
was not well. I heard faint sounds 
coming from below. As I lay there 
my thoughts grew into suspicions. 
And my suspicions grew into fears 
as the sounds became more audible. 
I jumped out of bed, looked out the 
window, and there I saw the wall 
of the compound colored with a 
vivid red. It was a reflection on the 
wall and it meant only one thing: 
there was a fierce fire burning in 
the story below me. Down the stairs 
I rushed, woke up the Rector, Father 
Leo, ran back to the dormitory and 
aroused the other seminarians, tell- 
ing them of the fire and exhorting 
them to hurry and help put out the 
blaze.” It seems providential that 
the seminarian awoke at the time 
that he did. 

Meanwhile there came a _ loud 
knock at my door. “Who’s there?” I 
asked. 

“Father Leo,” came the reply. “Get 
up quickly and come.” 

“Strange words, these, at this time 
of the night,” I said to myself. I 
threw off the bedclothes, jumped to 
my feet and dressed quickly. There 
were noises coming from every di- 
rection, shuffling of feet overhead 
and shouting of voices outside. I had 
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the suspicion that the place had 
been robbed. When I opened the 
door a voice came out of the dark: 
“The house is on fire. Please run up 
to the Mission and arouse the 
Bishop and priests and have them 
come down at once.” 

There was no time for questions. 
I immediately started for the Mis- 
sion—an unpleasant errand indeed. 
Just as I was leaving through the 
gate I looked back to catch a glimpse 
of the fire. A strange feeling ran 
through me as I glanced at huge 
tongues of fire pouring out of the 
classroom windows and madly surg- 
ing upward to the lattice work on 
the second story. The unruly flames 
seemed to me more like diabolical 
monsters mocking and defying the 
power of man. How terrible fire can 
become when unharnessed! It is one 
thing to see the house of a neighbor 
on fire, but quite another thing to 
behold one’s own home enveloped 
in wild flames. 

What a feeling!—a strange fear 
of the inevitable destruction we were 
destined for if the flames were not 
beaten back and conquered. Here in 
Yiianling the houses are _ thickly 
crowded together through acres of 


space—something like the long rows 
of tenement houses found in small 
industrial towns, built for the em- 
ployees of large business corpora- 
tions. When fire starts in any sector 
of these lengthy buildings dozens of 
families are endangered, for home 
is separated from home only by a 
thin plaster or wooden wall. Here it 
is the same. 

Out through the gate I ran up the 
dark, narrow street, with a hundred 
bewildering thoughts crowding into 
my mind. Perhaps I was too pessi- 
mistic at the time, or perhaps I can 
blame it on the suddenness of it all. 
Arriving at the Mission—a hundred 
yards away—lI pounded on the outer 
gate until I woke the watchman and 
told him to get help and hurry down 
to the seminary. Next I hastened to 
the front door of the house, rang the 
bell furiously, hurried to the rear of 
the house, stood under the Bishop’s 
window and called. 

Just then Father Linus appeared 
on the scene asking what I was 
doing around there at that hour of 
the night. His tone of voice and 
manner of walking gave me to un- 
derstand that I should not be too ex- 
cited but make haste slowly. His 
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genial, jolly personality at this time, 
as on other occasions, seemed to 
quiet the situation to some extent. 
Of course such philosophy is the best, 
but not all can put it into practice in 
times such as this. At any rate, all 
the house was soon astir, and a few 
minutes later all were down at the 
scene of the flames. One of the reas- 
ons for waking the clergy was to get 
their assistance. Father Leo had vis- 
ions of the seminary razed to the 
ground. What could be salvaged must 
be gotten out of the burning building 
as quickly as_ possible. Moreover 
someone must stand by to prevent 
theft, because at every fire there are 
sure to bé some questionable char- 
acters who ate ready to make away 
with whatever is handy. 


ow different were things as I rée- 

turned to the seminary. On the 
street there were excited crowds of 
people running to and fro. And to 
add to the uproar, a man ran up 
and down: the roadway ‘beating: a 
heavy brass’ gong to ‘arouse: the 
sleeping inhabitants. But I: judge 
there was no need of the gong. The 
commotion on the street was_suf- 
ficiently loud to wake a man slum- 
bering on the neighboring hillside. 
The sound of this instrument is 
weird and indeéd unwelcome to the 
people of Yiianling. They know that 
it has only one meaning. when. it 
beats in the middle. of the night— 
a warning of danger: ‘And so they 
arise with fear, expecting the worst 
when the blaze is located nearby. 
There is an additional reason for 
consternation. The person in whose 
home the fire had started is liable 
to a considerable fine or a short 
term of imprisonment even though 
the fire is accidental. A severe law 
indeed, but necessary for the safety 
of life and home in such a crowded 
city as this. 

When I reached the seminary 
ground I saw a crowd of people 
standing inside the walls, gazing at 
the flames. Inside the building there 
were dozens of men and boys help- 
ing to combat the fire. The class- 
room was a veritable furnace, send- 
ing its unruly flames up into the 
store-room above. Fortunately in 
the kitchen there were two large 
stone urns filled with water, and in 
the rear of the property there was 
an old well that served its purpose 
that night. Both urns and well. were 
drained dry. What would the fire 
fighters do now? They must have 
water. One man suggested borrowing 
the water from. the well of the 
Buddhist monastery next door. Off 
the firemen ran, returning with full 
buckets swinging from poles slung 











They almost lost their 
home. New brick 
quarters would be 
much safer for these 
seminarians 








over their shoulders. During all this 
the crowd: stood» by giving ‘their 
moral support by timely suggestions. 

The fire was making such head- 
way that the carriers decided to 
bring the water to the second story 
of the building. They threw the con- 
tents of the buckets wherever they 


saw.smoke, but that method-proved 
- of little avail» The fire grew steadily. 
‘The heat and smoke became so in- 


tense that it sent the fire fighters 
back on their -heels several times. 
Finally a half dozen of the more 
able-bodied young men set to work 
to tear up the floorboards on the 
second floor. This accomplished they 
would push’ through the eeiling and 


- the rest--would be:easy.. They used 
. mattocks, hatchets, picks, and what- 


ever other instruments were handy. 
Meanwhile there were numbers of 
buckets of water being lined along 
the wall, waiting to be thrown down 
through the rent in the floor. 

The big push succeeded. Crash! 
Bang! and down went the ceiling. 
The success was accompanied by a 
loud shout of victory. There was a 
mad scramble for the full pails. 
Swish, splash! And another splash 
and another. Torrents of water went 
down through the big gap. If the 
men above had a grudge on the fire 
fighters below, it was a favorable 
opportunity to get even. What 
epithets passed through the lips of 
the victims below as the icy streams 
drenched them to the skin would 
not make the most delectable print- 
ing matter. At any rate the soaking 
was taken in good spirit, and the 
stiff fight against the blaze went on. 
All Chinese country fires are about 
the same. You are sure to find a 
smattering of comedy even in the 
most tragical moments. 

As the boards of the floor were 
torn up, as the beams of the side 
walls were knocked down, they 
opened to the gaze of the firemen 
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nests of flames all around them. Halt 


‘an hour passed and the flames be- 
.came controllable. An hour and’ a 


half elapsed and: the fire. was: re-? 
duced to a few stubborn embers..: = 

Here was a proof of the loyalty.of, 
the Christians. As soon as the alarny: 
was given they hastened. to the fire 
to offer what assistance they ‘could. 
Indeed the great majority of them. 
are ever ready to ‘sacrifice them-: 
selves for the priests and Sisters): 
particularly in the time of -a. crisis: 

When the fire fighters returned 
home that night they were happy, 
not only because they had done a 


. noble deed but also because they. 


hoped—and they were not mistaken 
—that a substantial. remuneration 
would be forthcoming. 


NVESTIGATION as to the cause of the 

fire led to the supposition that a 
spark had darted from the bottom 
of the stove, lodged in a crack in the 
floor and had eaten its way into the 
dry wood, thus developing into 
greater proportions as the minutes 
went on. It is believed that the burn- 
ing began at least two hours before 
it was discovered. Fortunately the 
classroom was tightly clased and the 
smoke, to some extent, served as a 
deterrent to its own fire. There must 
have been a terrific heat in the class- 
room, for the windows were cracked 
in a zigzag fashion in a thousand 
places. As the fire slowly ate its way 
through the walls, it opened air 
passages. Thereupon the flames 
stretched upward and _ devoured 
everything in their way. 

The fire was the occasion of grati- 
tude on our part to God for sparing 
us the seminary building. Had the 
flames been detected fifteen minutes 
later, undoubtedly we would be liv- 
ing under another roof today. Ac- 
cordingly on the next morning the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was thrice 
offered in thanksgiving. 
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Tus is going to be a difficult story 
to tell. Where shall I begin? I was a 
young man when it happened and 
now I am verging on three-score-and- 
ten—that takes Memory back a long 
way, and she is a tricky dame at the 
best. 

I think I had better start with my 
reasons for going to Selton Abbas. It 
was on account of the first dream 
that I had—the first, did I say?—well, 
at any rate it was the dream that 
brought it about. I had been working 
all day at the Library, hunting up 
ancient history in musty volumes, 
which was my hobby. (I worked in 
the Nineteenth Century and took my 
recreation in the Middle Ages.) When 
I went home to bed I dreamt a dream. 

It was a most fantastic dream. I 
dreamt that I went to Victoria Sta- 
tion with a feeling that it would be 
rather interesting to take a train 
which would convey me away into the 
Past—so much more amusing than 
the ordinary jaunt. I selected a train 
without asking its destination. Things 
are wonderfully simplified in dreams, 
and it landed me in due course at a 
tiny wayside station where I disem- 
barked and found a stage coach with 
a fine team of horses awaiting me. I 
continued my journey in the coach. 
The roads became rougher and 
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rougher until they could only be 
negotiated by a wagon drawn by 
oxen. The coach had by that time 
changed into a vehicle of that de- 
scription, so all was well. 

When the journey came to an end 
I found myself (my bones sore with 
the rheumatism of my waking mo- 
ments) standing on a stretch of 
greensward in front of a gray stone 
building. I guessed it to be a monas- 
tery and I was right, for soon I noticed 
a young monk standing there. He was 
looking at me with curiosity. Perhaps 
I had trespassed on Enclosure? The 
atmosphere of the place was extraor- 
dinarily peaceful. It was the kind of 
thing that one can only touch in a 
dream. In a dream, I take it, our 
shadows get some knowledge of the 
substances that cast them. I walked 
up to the young monk and asked him 
the name of the place. He understood 
my speech all right (dreams don’t 
bother about those details). He an- 
swered: “Selton Abb s.” 

I was about to ask a further ques- 
tion—the date of the year into which 
my adjustable traveling had receded 
me—when a bell started clanging. The 
clanging went on and got louder until 
I woke up to the hideous but efficient 
call of my alarm clock. 

That was the dream. It possessed 
the dream-property of haunting one’s 
I repeated the 
name to myself—‘Selton Abbas.” I 
did not usually dream names. No 
doubt it was one that I had come 
across in my researches and subcon- 
sciously retained for purposes of 
dream plagiarism. The goddess of 
dreams is a light-fingered lady. 

It must have been years later that 
I was lying on my couch turning over 
the pages of the Railway Company’s 
Book of Holiday Haunts, deciding 
where I should go to escape the exist- 
ing world after a fairly bad illness, 
when I came across the name Selton 
Abbas. 

“Selton Abbas?” It was vaguely fa- 
miliar. It possessed an aroma—a 
magic. Then it came back to me. I 
recalled my dream. So there really 
was a place called Selton Abbas! 
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Would it really be the Selton Abbas 
of my dream? It would be fun to go 
and find out. I read the advertise- 
ment. “Accommodation at Monken 
Farm.” Selton Abbas, it appeared was 
in the heart of Shakespeare’s country. 
I liked farmhouse accommodation. 
One can talk to the live stock without 
incurring the annoyance of an an- 
swer; and farmer’s wives are gen- 
erally too busy to want to gossip like 
ordinary landladies. One can always 
dodge the farmer, who is a busy per- 
son, too. 

Monken Farm was a delightful pre- 
fix to Selton Abbas. I lay on my couch 
and pictured it with my mind’s eye. 
Was it the place which I had visited 
in my dream, or did that place still 
remain over the confines of a devas- 
tatingly matter-of-fact world? 

I had recaptured the magic of my 
dream. Life was devoid of all magic 
for me in those days. That was why I 
took refuge in the things of a dead 
past. In things that never could live 
in the age in which Fate had depos- 
ited me—the age of enlightenment. 
The mediaevals could give the devil a 
long tail and laugh at him while be- 
lieving in his existence. For me the 
existence of evil was an unanswer- 
able conundrum. I was forever asking 
the question that the man Friday 
asked of Robinson Crusoe: “Why did 
God make the devil?” I came to the 
entirely grim conclusion that the 
devil made himself. 


HEN and there I made up my 
mind to go for my convalescence 
to Monken Farm. 

I have no clear recollection of my 
preparations, or of the journey, except 
that I had a lingering feeling that 
my train might be in league with the 
powers that take one to places not to 
be found on the map. 

As a matter of fact it landed me at 
a station called Selton Magna from 
which I had a three-mile tramp to 
Selton Abbas through the most en- 
chanting woods. It was June and the 
birds were at the top of their song. I 
wondered if I should find ruins still 
existing of the Abbey from which the 
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Selton for which I was heading took 
its name. Of course it would be ruins, 
not the monastery itself, the monas- 
tery that I had seen in my other 
dream—I had the queer feeling that 
I was dreaming still. Selton Abbas 
was placing a kind, fatherly hand on 
my shoulder already. It might even 
put me into a mood to tweak the 
devil’s tail. I found a pile of crum- 
bling stones and half an arch out in 
the meadow beyond the woods. I sat 
on a stone and rested. Yes, certainly 
the atmosphere of peace was here all 
right. 

I found Monken Farm entirely de- 
lightful. It was plainly part of the 
old monastic property. My farmer’s 
wife was a cheery lady, the soul of 
kindness. There was so much of the 
“buxom dame” about her that I was 
not surprised when she told me with 
some pride that she belonged to the 
old Faith. Her face lost its habitual 
cheeriness when she added that her 
husband had given up his religion. 
She seemed to have made up her mind 
that I would be sympathetic. I sup- 
pose she took my interest in the 
ancient things as a sign that I was a 
robust member of the old Faith. 

“There is a nice Catholic gentleman 
coming ‘at the week-end,” she told 
me. “That’ll be company for you.” 

I remember making a picture in my 
perturbed mind of the nice Catholic 
gentleman. I figured to myself a 
liturgical personage who would de- 
nounce modern church music and the 
lack of ingenuity in the Friday menu. 

“He comes from London,” she told 
me. “He is a city gentleman. Grace- 
church Street, E.C., is one of his ad- 
dresses. He often comes here. He is 
very fond of Nature, and a very good 
Catholic gentleman.” 

There was a whimsical touch about 
the juxtaposition of Gracechurch 
Street and Nature. I preferred ferns 
and fauna to liturgical reform, so I 
hoped the naturalist would predom- 
inate, even though it meant a stuffy 
party with a microscope. 


gece ABBAS had got me in its 
grip by the time my fellow-guest 
appeared. It was a kind place, and I 
had it all to myself. The ducks and 
drakes were conversationally perfect 
—they let me do it all—and I made 
friends with the sheep dog, who, 
however, had very little time to play. 
The woods had an enchantment all 
their own. Malory’s knights became 
as matter-of-fact as gentlemen from 
Gracechurch Street in these sur- 
roundings, and King Arthur as 
actual as Queen Victoria! 

Talking of gentlemen from Grace- 
church Street, when my fellow guest 
glided into the picture he was far 
from being faithful to type. He was 


an elderly man, thin and rather 
puckish in appearance, with eyebrows 
that gave character to his attrac- 
tively plain face. I can remember that 
he always wore a shabby blue serge 
suit. I could not place Gracechurch 
Street anywhere about him. I could 
better fit him with a cap and bells and 
a variegated doublet. I fell to asking 
myself the question whether the Ab- 
bot of Selton had kept a jester, like 
some of his ilk. 


T Is curious, but after all these 

years I can still remember our first 
conversation almost word for word. 

We discussed Selton Abbas, and I 
can remember him remarking, as I 
spoke of the strange atmosphere of 
the place, 

“Yes, one has to dream in order to 
be alive at Selton Abbas.” 

After that he asked me how I came 
to hear of it, and I could not with- 
hold the obvious answer. 

“TI dreamt it,” I said—“visited it in 
a dream. And afterwards I was de- 
lighted to find it was in the Guide- 
book.” 

He asked me—he had become in- 
tensely interested—did I find the ac- 
tual Selton Abbas anything like the 
place of my dream? I was moved to 
the bold rejoinder: 

“Is there an actual Selton Abbas?” 

His eye, under the expressive eye- 
brow, twinkled. “Surely there is,” he 
said. “If the angels were to make a 
map of Xshire they would mark Sel- 
ton Abbas large, although they might 
very easily overlook Screwhampton.” 

I remembered that I was speaking 
to a “good Catholic gentleman.” I 
also remembered—and marvelled— 
that he came from Gracechurch 
Street, London. 

After that “gambit” I got on amaz- 
ingly well with my fellow-guest. He 
fitted exactly into Selton Abbas; al- 


most as well as the monk in my dream. © 


We strolled through the woods to- 
gether and he told me some of the 
quaint legends connected with the 
place. There was one that I seemed 
to have heard before. It was docu- 
mented by an ancient stone monu- 
ment, and told how, once upon a time 
a monk who was carrying the Sacred 
Host to a dying man, as he rode 
through the dark night, had the ter- 
rible misfortune to drop the pyx, 
which was suspended round his neck. 
The horrified monks issued forth on 
a forlorn hope to search the ground 
over which he had ridden; and lo! 
after a while they came upon a space 
upen which a light was shining, and 
round about which the beasts and the 
birds were circled, the former with 
bent knees. In the centre, on the spot 
of light, was the missing pyx. 

“Such a thing could easily have 
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happened at Selton Abbas,” my frieng 
remarked when he told me the sto 

“In London they prefer stories at 
poltergeists throwing about tea-cups, 
Personally I sympathize with the 
mediaevals. No mediaeval ever dreamt 
of preserving a story that hadn't q 
meaning, a moral, as we say. The pres. | 
ent day seems to find its ‘mystery’ in | 
the lack of a why and wherefore.” |} 

I asked him, a little later: 

“Doesn’t Gracechurch Street strike 
you as rather a fantastic place when 
you are down here?” 

He smiled. His left eyebrow became 
expressive. 

“T believe it’s there all right,” he 
said. “The office I work in is on the 
site of the nunnery of Our Lady of 
Grace. London City has still got its 
guardian spirits. It’s real.” 

“TI have always found it rather a 
hard fact,” I said. I could not get over 
the quaintness of associating him 
with Gracechurch Street. It was al- 
most like the incongruities that form 
the stuff of dreams. 

He was on excellent terms with all 
the live creatures that we came across 
in the woods; and even with the trees 
themselves. 

I asked him one day if he believed 
in nature spirits. 

“I believe that the Benedicite is an 
inspired song,” was his answer. 


‘FE VERYTHING that has life has a 
certain capacity for praising 
its Maker. With Man there is the 
outstanding difference that he can 
refuse to do so. He can say, like 
Lucifer, ‘I will not!’ ” 

And then he added: “If Nature had 
a will of her own we should be walk- 
ing through a very ugly variation of 
our present surroundings.” 

“I’m glad the Creator did not be- 
stow the gift of free will on Nature,” 
was my comment. “But why did He 
give it to Man?” 

My companion answered. “He 
summed up the consequences,” he 
said, “and He found it worthwhile.” 

We passed out of the singing 
woods, as I had come to call them. 
I think it was on that occasion. Over 
in the meadow leading to the farm 
we caught sight of four men carrying 
a hurdle with a figure stretched upon 
it. I had seen such a sight before in 
the hunting field. I knew that there 
had been an accident—that tragedy 
had intruded itself upon this place of 
peace; and with the suddenness which 
is so typical of life. It proved to be 
the husband of our kind hostess. He 
had been thrown from his horse and 
mortally injured. 

I have a rather blurred recollection 
of all that followed. The doctor was 
sent for; and then the priest. 

“I thought that the poor fellow had 
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given up his religion,” I can remem- 
per saying to my companion. “What 
does he want with a priest?” 

He answered: 

“we all want the priest at the end. 
God is infinitely patient, and He sends 
the priest along—with the Viaticum.” 

But it appeared that on this occa- 
sion the priest was not coming. 

They waited. A messenger had been 
sent to the Presbytery some two miles 
away and had returned with word 
that the priest was following on; but 
no priest arrived on the scene. An 
hour passed, then another. 

The farmer, they told us, was al- 
most at his last breath, and the poor 
wife frantic with grief. 


HID myself from it all in the 
I woods. My fellow-guest found me 
out there. He had a terrible story to 
tell me. The priest had at last ar- 
rived—with a broken head and in a 
state of semi-collapse. He had had 
an encounter with a thief on the 
road. The latter had knocked him on 
the head and robbed him of the solid 
gold pyx in which he was carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament. The robber 
had made off leaving his victim 
stunned by the blow. When the Fa- 
ther came to he realized what had 
happened. It was a worse shock than 
the blow on his head. But he did not 
forget that there was a soul waiting 
to make its peace with God. Exerting 
all his strength he managed to drag 
himself to his destination. He still 
had the holy oils and the dying man 
had made his confession and been 
anointed. 

“The man who robbed him must 
have known of the existence of the 
pyx. He must have been a regular 
Judas Iscariot. It was a very vaiuable 
one, studded with jewels.” 

My companion ended by saying, 
“but thanks be to God, the priest was 
in time.” 

He left me, to return to the farm. 
I suppose there would have been all 
the business of communicating with 
the police. 

It was about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The birds were singing 
rapturously—a tangled song that 
should have been discordant only that 
the very discord was harmonious in 
this world of unviolated nature. I felt 
myself to be the one discordant note. 
I was asking myself the same old ques- 
tion: Why should evil exist? I asked 
it more than ever as I looked on a 
creation which so nearly resembled 
the “rustic story” of the Garden of 
Eden. 

There was a grim contrasting 
realism about what was happening 
over at the farm. I thought of the 
house with the shadow of death over 
it. Of the brutal assault on the man 


who was serving a death-bed. Hard, 
ugly facts had intruded themselves 
into the dream that was Selton Abbas. 

But the birds continued their song. 
I called to mind what my mystic from 
London City had said about the Bene- 
dicite. I had sung it myself often 
enough as a boy. I had been particu- 
larly fond of it. But the paradoxes of 
Faith had become to me contradic- 
tions. They were intended for the ages 
of Faith, when discords harmonized 
like the song of the woods. 

I walked slowly on. And as I did so 
I suddenly became aware that the 
birds had stopped singing. A complete 
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Silence had fallen on the place. I 
caught sight of a robin. He was 
perched on a twig. His behavior was 
peculiar. Something in the under- 
growth had attracted his attention. 
His bright little eye was fixed on a 
certain spot. I seemed to catch sight 
of something white. I brushed past 
where he was sitting to get a closer 
view, but he never budged. He just 
sat there and watched. 

I knelt down and felt in the under- 
growth. I possessed myself of a small 
white object which had been care- 
fully placed there, as though to be 
hidden from view. It proved to be a 


























I walked up to the young monk and asked him the name of the place 
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small square bag made of white silk 
upon which a sacred monogram was 
embroidered. A silken cord was at- 
tached to it. I recognized it at once 
as a bag in which the priest places the 
pyx when he carries the Sacred Host 
to a sick person. 

It was not difficult to guess what 
had happened. The thief who had 
robbed the good Father must have 
made his escape through the woods. 
He had disposed thus of the bag, as a 
thief disposes of an empty purse from 
which he has taken the money. 

I knelt there holding the flat piece 
of silk in my hand. No need to look 
inside to know that it was empty. 

trange thoughts came into my mind. 
The birds were still silent and did not 
interrupt them. It was pitiful, in- 
finitely pitiful. This was the garment 
of a God who had come from Heaven 
in response to the tardy invitation 
of one of His creatures; and on the 
journey he had been waylaid and mal- 
treated—frustrated, slain. 

How could Faith face the horror of 
the scattering of its Hosts? And then, 
suddenly, there surged up in my heart 
a challenge. A challenge not to Faith 
but to its dark enemy, Doubt. 

It was so stupendous, the Act of 
Faith. It had been made so because 
it was within the power of Man to 
achieve it. It lay within his com- 
petence to say, “I will,” or “I will not.” 


was already on my knees in the 
posture of adoration. 

The robin watched me. The wind 
held its breath and the trees waited. 
I bent my head over the scrap of 
white silk which had been the gar- 
ment of a King. 

I murmured words from the long- 
forgotten Benedicite. Benedicite, filii 
hominum Domino: “Praise the Lord, 
ye sons of men.” ‘ 

I stood up on my feet. The birds had 
started singing again. The fresh 
breeze was blowing through the 
green boughs. My robin sent up a 
long, shrill note as he flew off—more 
like that of a lark. 

“Benedicite omnes opera,” Nature 
seemed to be crying out. The anthem 
had been rounded off and perfected. 
The song of the singing woods had, 
after all, been a “seeking note.” I had 
completed the scale, with a note that 
contained the harmonies of Heaven. 

I was interrupted. My companion 
was standing at my side. He had 
looked back and seen me, and won- 
dered what I was up to. 

I showed him my discovery—the lit- 
tle white bag which I held in my hand 
—the pitiful thing from which had is- 
sued the gigantic challenge. 

“Take it and give it to the priest,” 
I told him. “I'll stay here. We must 
not lose sight of the place.” 
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The Flower 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


By chance I found it, blooming in a place 

Of weeds and briers by a fallen gate 

Where wind had sown—but in that flower’s face, 
For me, was more than gardens can create. 
There beauty held its own beside the thorn, 

With vines and shaggy burrs; it lifted through 
Untouched, and still unspoiled by any scorn 

For things in that green chaos where it grew. 


Since then I am reminded where I go— 

At some drab window on a narrow street, 

In eyes that cannot turn before I know, 

On lips that may be silent when we meet... 
That flower bloomed in unexpected ground— 
And you may think of others you have found! 
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He took it, flung the cord over his 
shoulders, and buttoned his coat over 
it, as a priest does. 

I watched him walk away. He 
seemed more than ever to be part of 
his surroundings—the woods whose 
harmonies remained undisturbed. 

Isat down for a while on the ancient 
stones in the meadow, near the ruined 
archway. Then I followed him to the 
house. 

He met me on the threshold. The 
dying man had fallen into uncon- 
sciousness; but just before doing so 
he had been able to receive holy 
Viaticum. 

He watched my face. “You did not 
look inside the bag?” he said. 

“No, it was empty.” 

“It was not,” he made reply. “The 
Sacred Host was there, although the 
pyx had been taken. That thief is 
not past praying for.” 

I remained silent. So the King had 
been wearing His garment when I 
touched its hem. And surely virtue 
had gone out from Him into my soul? 

So, in spite of all, Love had achieved 
its journey. The Creator had found 
His way to the creature who had 
waited till the very end to desire Him. 
... Love must needs wait for the in- 
vitation, or else what has man to 
give? I stood there solving the prob- 
lem which one of the most wonderful 
of the mediaevals had solved five hun- 
dred, years ago when she wrote: “It 
behooved sin to be.” 

That ends my story. I am speaking 
of many, many years ago and I have 
but a hazy recollection of what fol- 
lowed. I must have left Monken Farm 


that same day; it was no place fora 
stranger in the circumstances. I re- 
member that as I walked through the 
woods for the last time the birds were 
singing at the top of their voices their 
mixed and meddled song; and that 
the song in my heart made one great 
harmony of many mixed and dis- 
cordant things, for I knew that it was 
in the power of Man to sound a note 
the sounding of which made all that 
Christ saw in Gethsemane worth- 
while. 

I have never been back to Selton 
Abbas. It was no longer in Holiday 
Haunts when I looked it up. The farm 
might well have changed hands. I 
have walked down Gracechurch 
Street many times hoping to meet 
the mystic who did his accounts there, 
but I have never done so. As I think 
of him now it is as wearing the cap 
and bells rather than the blue serge 
suit, and I feel convinced that the 
Abbot of Selton kept a jester. 

Some day before I die I may go 
back to see if Selton Abbas is really 
there. Or perhaps I may dream of it 
again? That would be quite good, for 
they say that one has to dream in 
order to be alive in Selton Abbas. At 
any rate, there is something in what 
the mediaevals felt about the truth of 
a story being in its meaning, or moral 
—its why and wherefore—and one 
concrete fact has been firmly estab- 
lished: I know now that Robinson 
Crusoe could have answered the ques- 
tion of the man Friday if he had been 
to Selton Abbas—and with an answer 
that would have set the vaults of 
Heaven a-ringing. 
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The Oil Press 


To Kneel With Christ in the Agony of Gethsemane is the Price of That Abun- 
dant Life Which Results From Incorporation Into the Mystical Body of Christ 


CurisTIANITY turned the an- 
cient world upside down. It gave it 
not only an astounding religion but 
also in the course of time an aston- 
ishing culture. The culture has not 
always been understood and appre- 
ciated by those who rejected or still 
reject the religion. Nevertheless it 
has colored the whole of human life 
since the days of Christ. There are 
names, personalities and symbols 
connected with it which have be- 
come universal commonplaces of 
speech. Many times these expres- 
sions and allusions are no more com- 
pletely understood than Christianity 
itself, yet behind them lie tremen- 
dous truths. 

The world, for instance, speaks of 
“a Judas” or “an Annas;” of “whited 
sepulchres;” of “carrying 
one’s cross;” of “turning 
the other cheek.” 

One of the commonest 
of these expressions is “to 
go through one’s Geth- 
semane.” Here the impli- 
cation is that one has 
sounded the _ lowest 
depths of sorrow of which 
a particular life is capa- 
ble. Sorrow has_ stood 
upon a soul, trampled it, 
crushed it, ground it, un- 
til it is drained of happi- 
ness, of hope, of life. 
Only the poor bruised 
pulp of what was a merry, 
blithesome being remains. 

Men use the word:care- 
lessly, with some sense of 
the aptness of the expres- 
sion, but with no realiza- 
tion whatever of the hor- 
ror Gethsemane really 
was, 

A harmless word in- 
deed. Gethsemane. An “oil 
press” in the language of 
Christ and His country- 
men in Palestine. As fa- 
miliar a sight to them as 
a cider mill or a wine 
press to many moderns. 
In fact, not so unpleasant 
and messy. 

Nor was the spot in 
Palestine so expressly 
designated in the time of 
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Christ ugly or repulsive. The New 
York Times in its Palm Sunday edi- 
tion this year carried a picture of it 
in a winter setting that was a de- 
lightful camera study. Gethsemane 
was a garden situated at the foot of 
the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives and overlooking a tiny brook 
called the Kedron. The Mount it- 
self, three hundred feet high, was 
covered with olive trees which spread 
themselves down into the garden. 
Everything about the place sug- 


gested peace. Except for the press 
or mill which stood in a secluded 
corner of the garden no hint was 
given of the crushing, grinding proc- 
ess which drained the last drop of 
oil from the broken olives. 
Indeed, an olive orchard under the. 
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full moon at that very hour of the 
night when Christ came face to face 
with the black horror of Gethsemane 
is an impressive and calmly beautiful 
sight. The hush that lies upon each 
branch and twig is almost preterna- 
tural in its stillness. Not a leaf stirs; 


no human step is heard; even the 


birds seem to have forsaken their 
solitary nests. The great gnarled and 
twisted boles of the trees, each thrust 
into 
sprawl their shadows in fantastic 
shapes against the dark rocks and 


its own pool of moonlight, 


upon the bright interlacing lime- 


stone paths. The branches of the 


trees, like traceried leaden mullions, 
catch the silver of the moon, the 
grayish green of the faded leaves 
and fuse them like bits of colored 
glass into a strange pat- 
tern of mystery and awe. 

Such was the spot fixed 
upon by eternal decree 
to be the silent amphi- 
theatre of the most awful 
struggle in history—the 
mental crucifixion and 
consequent sweat of blood 
of the God-Man, Jesus 
Christ. The mere ap- 
proach to a consideration 
of the subject fills one 
with a sense of things 
above and beyond man’s 
comprehension. We are in 
the midst of a horror the 
effects of which can be 
recognized, but its full 
import never grasped. It 
was a struggle in which 
Divinity came to grips 
and wrestled with Hu- 
manity until It flung it 
to the ground and wrung 
from it the piteous cry: 
“... not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” 

To understand a little 
of what took place in that 
garden known as “The Oil 
Press” one must bear in 
mind the meaning of the 
Incarnation: By the In- 
carnation God’s only Son 
became Man, while not 
ceasing to be God, in 
order as the Head ana 
Representative of the hu- 
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man family to make a divinely valu- 
able atonement for sin. We cannot 
comprehend sufficiently what such 
atonement means, but we have some 
inkling of it here in the terribly de- 
ceptive peace of Gethsemane on the 
night before Christ died. Here in 
nature’s own startling contrasts of 
light and darkness we sense some- 
thing of the ineffable Majesty, the 
Beauty, the Calm, the Truth and 
Purity that is God and here we see 
clashing with Him the degradation, 
the foulness, the insufferable putre- 
faction of soul with which sin had 
invested man. 


“8 gringo theologians, well versed 
in the exact meaning of the 
words with which the Evangelists 
describe Christ’s agony in the gar- 
den, assign three distinct reasons for 
the terrible anguish of soul which 
swept over Him and which in His 
effort to conquer drove the blood 
from His veins until it soaked His 
clothes and dripped down from His 
face upon the ground. The chief of 
these causes was His realization that 
He, the immaculate and sinless God- 
Man, must take upon Himself the 
staggering load of filth which is 
man’s iniquity and make expiation 
to His Father for it. 

St. Paul the Apostle does not mini- 
mize the truth nor shrink from the 
dread reality when he tells us: “Him 
who knew no sin He hath made sin 
for us, that we might be made the 
justice of God in Him.” (II Cor. 5:21.) 

It is true that sin was not trans- 
ferred from us to Him. He was nei- 
ther sinner nor sin personally, but 
in Him as Representative of the hu- 
man race, mankind was to make 
reparation to Divinity for its rebel- 
lion against God and His laws. 

The human mind, warped and dis- 
torted by familiarity with sin, fails 
to comprehend its nature and there- 
fore cannot fathom the depths of 
shame to which Christ’s position as 
Representative of a sinful race re- 
duced Him in the sight of His own 
Divinity. Cardinal Newman gives us 
some glimpse of the horror in his 
sermon on the “Mental Sufferings of 
Our Lord in His Passion.” “There 

. in that most awful hour, knelt 
the Saviour of the world .. . open- 
ing His arms, baring His breast, sin- 
less as He was, to the assault of His 
foe—of a foe whose breath was a 
pestilence, and whose embrace was 
an agony. There He knelt, motionless 
and still, while the vile and horri- 
ble fiend clad His spirit in a robe 
steeped in all that is hateful and 
heinous in human crime, which 
clung close round His heart, and 
filled His conscience, and found its 
way into every sense and pore of His 


mind, and spread over Him a moral 
leprosy, till He almost felt Himself 
to be that which He could never be. 
. .. Oh, the horror, when He looked, 
and did not know Himself, and felt 
as a foul and loathsome sinner, 
from His vivid perception of that 
mass of corruption which poured 
over His head and ran down even 
to the skirts of His garments! Oh, 
the distraction, when He found His 
eyes, and hands, and feet, and lips, 
and heart, as if members of the Evil 
One, and not of God!” 

Here we must note another factor 
entering into His agony. Although 
God, he was nevertheless a true man. 
Man shrinks from expiation. So did 
Christ. Sinful man could be cleansed, 
purified, again made glorious. But 
the price was death. Christ’s own 
death. 

Catholic tradition has it that 
Christ’s agony lasted three hours. 
The point is of little consequence. To 
Christ it must have been one awful 
moment. He Who had called Himself 
“the Son of God” and “the Son of 
Man” was caught in a press. As God 
His Divinity demanded retribution 
for sin; as Man His Humanity cried 
out that the retribution be stayed. 

The claims of His Divinity which 
would not be denied, the mortal 
dread of His Humanity which stared 
terror-stricken into the face of Di- 
vine Justice and Wrath, caught Him 
between the upper and nether stones 
of a mill. Slowly, inexorably, they be- 
gan to grind. Death, His death, was 
the price of expiation. Divinity 
pressing, Humanity straining. Not 
this! Not death! Not the destruction 
of this Perfect Man—the Masterpiece 
of His own creation. “. . . Father, if 
it be possible. .. .” No, it was not 
possible. “. . . nevertheless... .” 

Beads of sweat stood out upon the 
pale Face. Imploring Eyes closed in 
supreme surrender to His love for 
God and His love for man. The ma- 
jestic Form that had knelt upright 
and firm as granite slumped and 
pitched forward in the grass. 
“ .. not as I will, but as Thou wilt. 

.. and His sweat became as drops 
of blood trickling down upon the 
ground.” 


HAT surrender in Gethsemane led 

Christ to Calvary and crucifixion. 
Only darkness and desolation con- 
fronted Him until He bowed His 
head in death. But for mankind it 
was the dawning of a new life and 
hope. It was the beginning of a re- 
birth. Out of the throes of Geth- 
semane and Calvary came a new 
creation—a living vital thing, hith- 
erto unknown in the world. We call 
it “The Mystical Body of Christ.” It 
is nothing more or less than His 
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Church. He is its Head; we who haye 
received baptism into the Chureh 
are its members. 

Like Christ Himself that Body ha; 
a mission in the world. The mission 
is identical with His and a continy. 
ation of it. It is the salvation of un. | 
regenerate humanity. But every | 
mission involves a struggle and go } 
the Mystical Body of Christ mus } 
taste the bitterness of pain, suffer. 
ing, desolation and apparent defeat, 
as did Christ. Gethsemane, the oj] 
press, still stands in the world—for 
every member of the Mystical Body 
individually and for the Body cor- 
porately—the prelude to countless 
Calvaries. 

“To go through one’s Gethsemane’ 
—to have sorrow stand upon us, 
trample us, crush us, grind us—that 
is the price of membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. “. . . If any 
man will come after Me,” He warns, 
“|. . let him take up his cross... 
and he that shall lose his life for 
My sake, shall find it.” 


IFE, abundant with overflowing 
happiness, is the natural desire 
of the human heart; but mankind 
can never attain it except through 
the agony of Gethsemane and the 
crucifixion of Calvary. The upset and 
unrest of our generation do not come 
“rom political and economic causes 
alone. We must probe deeper. They 
come from man’s innate craving to 
attain happiness without sacrifice. 
Christ is brushed aside, His Divinity 
denied, His Church accused of being 
the opiate of progressive humanity 
because He exposed the fallacy and 
deceit in the promise waved before 
men by the Communists and other 
pretentious world-reformers that in 
doing their own wills and pursuing 
their own ends without reference to 
their Creator men “shall become as 
gods.” 

Deep in his heart every man knows 
that Gethsemane with its oil press 
awaits him, whether he is willing to 
bow his head to it or not. Meanwhile 
it is up to us Catholics to make men 
see that it is only through the Blood 
that began to flow in Gethsemane 
and that was drained to the last 
drop on Calvary that happiness and 
peace can be restored to them. Mem- 
bership in Christ’s Mystical Body 
will bring them supernatural life, 
even though that life involves sacri- 
fice, and it is only in proportion to 
their willing acceptance of that life 
with its Gethsemane and Calvary 
that happiness and peace will be re- 
stored to individuals, families and 
nations in the relatively imperfect 
fashion in which these things can 
be realized in a world of inevitable 
tears and unavoidable suffering. 
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Christianity, Riches and Poverty 


Inequalities of Wealth and Opportunity Offend Us and Must Be Checked Because 
They Reflect the Power Over Us Derived From Great Accumulations of Money 


Tue CHALLENGE of the gospel of 
equality to Christian civilization has 
long been formidable, because in- 
equality, sometimes glaring and 
always harsh, is the price which 
Western civilization has paid for 
liberty. Nor can we resolve the 
dilemma by glib and sanctimonious 
humbug about the responsibilities 
of riches and their burden. Extremes 
of wealth and poverty, the exploita- 
tion of man by man, are evil things, 
and the burden of wealth is carried 
not by the rich but by the poor. 

The appeal of the gospel of 
equality has been heightened by the 
great wealth of many of the Chris- 
tian Churches at different times and 
in different countries. Most of this 
wealth, more particularly that of 
the Catholic Church, has been stolen 
from them by now, but the taint of 
it remains, and there are even those 
who see in the plate and jewels held 
for the service of God by the great 
cathedrals a challenge to the ideal 
of Christian poverty. Should not 
these things be sold for much money 
and given to the poor? 

As a matter of fact, when the 
spoliation of churches is undertaken, 
as it is at regular intervals in all 
countries, very little finds its way to 
the poor, and a very great deal into 
the pockets of the rich. 

But this bald historical fact does 
not dispose of the problem. Has the 
Church the right to defend the 
existing inequality with its attendant 
hardships and in its own person to 
give them countenance by accumu- 
lating wealth, and thus enable some 
of its servants to live on a scale very 
far removed from the ideal of Chris- 
tian poverty? 

The first thing to be said on this 
point is that it is not necessary to 
defend the existing, or any earlier, 
economic system in order to refute 
the gospel of equality. The dilemma 
with which Catholics in particular 
are always being confronted is false. 
They are pilloried as defenders of 
Capitalism because they reject the 
principle of revolutionary socialism. 
The answer to this charge is per- 
fectly simple. It is no more possible 
to defend Capitalism on Christian 
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grounds than it is to defend Com- 
munism. Both involve the invasion 
of essential human rights. 

The Christian objection to the 
gospel of equality is different in 
kind from the Christian objection 
to the gospel of efficiency. Efficiency 
in the organization of material goods 
cannot be an end in itself for Chris- 
tian men; it must take second place 
to the needs of the social organiza- 
tion necessary to enable men to lead 
Christian lives of their own free will 
and on their own responsibility. 

Equality of wealth and oppor- 
tunity is, on the other hand, a per- 
fectly Christian ideal, but it can 
only be properly compassed by a 
process of social organization tend- 
ing to make all men in fact equal. 
So long as men and women re- 
main unequal in their endowments, 
equality can only be enforced from 
above by a régime which denies any 
kind of liberty. Egalitarian Social- 
ism, or Communism, does not in fact 
bring about equality; it can only 
bring it about by artificial and 
tyrannical means, one of the results 
(and that the least important) 
which would come from _ real 
equality. You cannot, from above, 
make men equal. You can only give 
equal rewards for unequal work. 


HE demand for this kind of 

equality, which is only, of course, 
a different kind of inequality, springs 
from the injustices of Capitalism, 
which also gives rewards out of all 
proportion to the work done. If we 
are going to have injustice, many 
good Christians say, let it be the 
kind of injustice which benefits the 
many and not the few. 

On the material plane the answer 
to this is easy. Capitalism, for all its 
inequalities, has in fact benefited 
the many on a scale never before 
known. It has created immense re- 
serves of wealth which are being 
used today to give innumerable 
benefits, material, educational and 
remedial, to all classes. These bene- 
fits are, however, being given from 
above—and as enjoyment comes not 
from use but from ownership, they 
are not greatly appreciated. 
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Nor does Capitalism leave us free 
to say in what form we shall take 
our dividend from the wealth ac- 
cumulated under the system. We 
have to take it as it is doled out to 
us. Low wages, old age pensions, a 
fantastically expensive educational 
scheme, armies of officials inspect- 
ing our food, our water supply and 
our drains, magnificent roads, ex- 
cellent soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
police. 

How many of these things would 
be necessary if the people of this 
country had paid to them two-thirds 
of what they cost, say an additional 
fifteen dollars per family per week? 


ow much nearer should we come 

to breeding a race of men and 
women equally endowed if we 
doubled in this way the average 
family income and left all men of 
all classes with the responsibility 
of educating their children and pro- 
viding for themselves in sickness 
and old age? 

That, it will be said, is a dream. 
It could never actually happen. 
When people say that, they mean 
that it could never happen under 
international Capitalism. They are 
perfectly right. International Cap- 
italism is based on free money. A 
Christian social order must be based 
on free men. The Communist social 
order denies freedom to men and 
money alike and confers it only on 
politicians. 

I do not accept the view often 
heard on capitalist platforms that 
Communism necessarily means 
levelling down. I think it would 
almost certainly mean that in prac- 
tice, because it would not be oper- 
ated by experienced men, but in 
theory an Egalitarian State could 
distribute a great deal of goods and 
services. It must, however, in order 
to preserve equality, enforce con- 
sumption and dictate what men 
shall consume. 

The money wage system is a bad 
system contrasted with the system 
of distributed ownership, but at 
least it preserves a limited freedom 
of choice to the consumer. We can- 
not decide how much we shall spend 
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on health and welfare services; the 
State decides that for us. But we 
can decide how to spend our own 
money income, as well as how to 
earn it. We can even become, and 
most of us do become, in a tiny way, 
capitalists, property owners and 
speculators, even if the capital is 
confined to a few bonds and the 
speculation to a few dollars on the 
dogs. Under a régime of equality we 
should get perhaps free movies and 
theatres; we should get cheaper 
books and possibly even quarters in 
free barracks. But we should not be 
able to call our bodies, let alone our 
souls, our own. 

Communism is merely Capitalism 
carried to its logical conclusion; 
when the owners of capital, of the 
means of production, distribution 
and exchange, use these means to 
dictate to the rest of us how we 
shall live and what we shall eat. 
The difference is that under Com- 
munism the dictatorship becomes 
absolute, because under Communism 
there are not, as under Capitalism, 
rival capitalists between whom we 
can choose and bargain, and we can 
never become capitalists ourselves, 
even in a small way, and so improve 
our bargaining capacity. 

What is unchristian about the 
present order is precisely that power 
of money to tyrannize, but under 
Communism that power becomes 
absolute and _ inescapable. And 
when I say unchristian I mean, 
and necessarily, contrary to human 
nature. No one, not even a starving 
man, grudges a famous film star or 
a great professional athlete his for- 
tune and its enjoyment. And no 
Christian could or should condemn 
him for earning and spending his 
money. 


HAT human nature condemns is 
the power of money to control 
the productive resources and to dic- 
tate the terms on which they shall 
be made available. In other words, if 
we analyze our feelings it is not the 
amount of wealth which offends us 
but the power which wealth gives 
to control and to ration this world’s 
goods. In other words, what decent 
and Christian people object to in 
great wealth is the way in which its 
owners approximate, in their power 
and the manner of its use, to the 
controllers of a Communist State. 
But the Communist State, it will 
be argued, will be a democracy. We 
should control the rulers of such a 
state; we do not control the rich 
capitalist. It is curious how often 
one hears this singularly idiotic 
argument from apparently intel- 
ligent people. We are a democracy 


already. We “control,” in a sense, 
the government of our country. But 
we do not control the rich man; the 
rich man controls us. 

How, when we have lost the rest 
of our freedom, when the politicians 
are no longer our servants but our 
masters, shall we be able to do 
better? The power that money en- 
joys is inherent. It is not conferred 
by right-wing politicians or associa- 
tions of employers, and it cannot be 
taken away by left-wing politicians 
or associations of employees. 


F I own or control, under whatever 
title, all the economic: resources 

of the United States, the inhabitants 
of the United States. are my-slaves, 
and they will remain the slaves of 
whosoever, whether by election as 
in the United States or by assassina- 
tion as in Russia, succeeds me in 
control. 

Only by keeping ownership dis- 
tributed can we keep what remains 
of our freedom. Only by distributing 
it far more widely can we remedy 
the existing abuses. 

It is the power of wealth, not its 
aggregate, -which corrupts. The 
owner of a Raphael or a Velasquez 
is not corrupted by his wealth, 
although it may be valued at $500,- 
000. The small shopkeeper, who 
carries his livelihood in his own 
keeping, is not oppressed by poverty, 
even if he only makes twenty dol- 
lars a week. The dilemma of Chris- 
tianity, faced with extremes of 
wealth and poverty, is not concerned 
with the contrast in amount, but 
with the insecurity and dependence 
of the wage earner, contrasted with 
the power and ambition and folly 
of the controllers of industrial cap- 
ital. This dilemma springs largely 
from the nature of modern business, 
which is supposed to demand ever- 
increasing aggregates of capital 
(usually in the sacred name of “ef- 
ficiency”), and which, as the result 
of this concentration of more and 
more eggs in larger and larger 
baskets, increases the general in- 
security while it intensifies the 
inequalities. 

To face this situation demands 
courage and conviction. Christianity 
has already won the battle of the 
Faith against the portentous and 
inexact assumptions of Victorian 
science. It has now to fight and win 
the battle against the economists 
who tell us, equally without evi- 
dence, that the immense aggrega- 
tions of capital and the ever-increas- 
ing regimentation of humanity is 
necessary to the progress of modern 
industry. 

It is not true. These things are 
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preached by the classes who wish to 
enslave us, and it is they, the bureau- 
crats and the would-be dictators, 
who inflame us against what they 
call “the rich” and ask us to place 
them not under our own but under 
their control, 

It is hard, Christ tells us, for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but a rich man is a man 
who has something which he has 
not earned. The inmate of a Com- 
munist State, guaranteed his share 
of the world’s goods and services ir- 
respective of what he produces, is 
richer than many capitalists and 
w-ll find the way of salvation equally 
hard. And the man who makes a 
living doing nothing more arduous 
than advocating the transfer of 
wealth from a rich man to a poor 
man will be even more hardly placed 


than most of us in the battle for - 


the kingdom of heaven. 

We have to work for a social 
system under which these inequali- 
ties will not be felt. Inequalities 
there must be, but the natural in- 
equalities between man and man 
must not be allowed to operate so 
as to deprive the many of their 
independence and place them in 
bondage to the few. This is what 
has happened under Capitalism to 
fifty per cent of our people; under 
Communism it will happen to 
ninety-five per cent. 


- reduce the volume of depend- 
ence is the essential social duty 
of all Christians. Let us, however, be 
careful, in the war against Cap- 
italism and its kindred evil, Com- 
munism, not to appeal to or ke 
inspired by, envy. It is we, the ordi- 
nary rank and file of the population, 
who are responsible for the rich as 
for the poor because we tolerate the 
system which produces both. We 
tolerate it because the complexity 
of modern life frightens us; we see 
that we are getting a _ tolerable 
amount of the good things of life, 
and we are afraid to disturb the 
intricate mechanism which produces 
this tolerable amount. 

We must either resign ourselves 
and accept inequalities or be bold 
and take the risk of experiment to 
remove their causes. The only thing 
we have no right to do is to enslave 
the poor in perpetuity to a Com- 
munist dictatorship merely to in- 
dulge our dislike of the rich. 

Let us give away as much as we 
choose of our own. Let us leave the 
task of giving away other people’s 
goods to the politicians whose re- 
ward is so evidently here that it 
would be unchristian to deny it to 
them. 
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The Philosophy of 
St. Bonaventure 


by ETIENNE GILSON, Translated by DOM 
ILLTYDE TRETHOWAN, O.S.B. and F. J. SHEED 


This work is another important 
contribution to philosophical litera- 
ture from the pen of a man who has 
done much towards expounding and 
interpreting scholastic philosophy. 
That Prof. Gilson is a _ leading 
authority on Scholasticism is unques- 
tioned, and it is a fine thing that his 
translators have made available to 
English readers his clear and reliable 
account of St. Bonaventure’s phi- 
losophy. 

To understand the philosophical 
position of St. Bonaventure it is first 
of all necessary to understand the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of his time. In 
philosophical and theological matters 
this was largely determined by the 
University of Paris. Most of St. Bon- 
aventure’s mature life was spent in 
Paris and consequently he was keen- 
ly aware of the speculative trends of 
the time. The two schools of thought 
which were struggling for the mastery 
at the University of Paris in the life- 
time of St. Bonaventure have come 
to be known as Augustinianism and 
Aristotelianism. The chief represen- 
tatives of the Aristotelian trend were 
St. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. St. Bonaventure embraced 
the Augustinian tradition as being 
more in harmony with Christian rev- 
elation. 

The fundamental attitude of St. 
Bonaventure towards the solution of 
philosophical problems is contained 
in the following passage from Prof. 
Gilson’s book, and they are words 
which should be well pondered by 
all who wish to gain an intelligent 
appreciation of St. Bonaventure’s 
thought. 

“St. Bonaventure is essentially a 
mystic; but he is at the same time a 
philosopher, because he conceived 
the project of systematizing knowl- 
edge and being in terms of mysti- 
cism; indeed, he is a great phi- 
losopher because, like all great 
philosophers, he followed out his idea 
to its conclusion in a real synthesis. 
If the mystical feeling is to be con- 
sidered as an integral part of human 
nature, the content of the philosophy 
of mysticism may ‘very well evolve, 
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because our representation of the 
universe evolves; but never will any 
doctrine do more complete justice to 
the experiences which are the eternal 
sources of mysticism, nor be more 
comprehensive or more systematical- 
ly organized than St. Bonaventure’s; 
and if, as is still more evident, mys- 
ticism forms an integral part of the 
Christian life, no doctrinal synthesis 
will ever be found in which the as- 
pirations of Christian mysticism re- 
ceive a more abundant satisfaction. 
You might complain that there is too 
much mysticism in St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine; you can never say that 
there is not enough, for mysticism 
permeates the whole. But in perme- 
ating the whole it systematizes the 
whole, and it is this which confers 
upon this doctrine such richness in 
such unity.” 

From this it must not be concluded 
that St. Bonaventure confused phi- 
losophy with theology. But he was in- 
sistent that it is impossible to formu- 
late a complete philosophy except in 
the light of faith and mystical ex- 
perience. To justify his attitude in 
this matter he repeatedly pointed 
out the incomplete and erroneous 
teacnings proposed by philosophers 
following natural reason alone. 

Throughout his exposition, Prof. 
Gilson dwells upon the variations be- 
tween the teachings of St. Bonaven- 
ture and St. Thomas. In certain mat- 
ters the difference seems to be more 
a question of emphasis than any rad- 
ical divergence. Despite the many 
points of opposition we can agree 
with Prof. Gilson’s judgment that the 
systems are complementary; but it 
is difficult to agree with his closing 
words that “it is because they are 
complementary that they never either 
conflict or coincide.” In fact Prof. 
Gilson brings out very masterfully 
that St. Bonaventure deliberately 
rejected the Aristotelianism embraced 
by St. Thomas and as a consequence 
occupies an independent and honored 
place in the development of scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $5.00. 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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The House of Guise 
by HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


The House of Guise was one of the 
most powerful families in the king- 
dom of France. The Dukes of Lor- 
raine, as they were called, held their 
heads high. “Though nominally 
feudatories of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, they were in reality independ- 
ent princes, and believed themselves 
as good as kings, or better, for they 
traced their descent to the eldest 
son of Charlemagne.” With such a 
genealogy, one can easily understand 
their family pride. 

Claude, Francois and Henri fol- 
lowed military careers, while Jean 
and Charles became Cardinals. They 
were nearly all of striking appear- 
ance and commanding presence. 
Theodore de Beéze, the famous Hu- 
guenot scholar, exclaimed: “If I had 
the graces of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, I should hope to convert half 
the people in France to the religion 
that I professed.” That they were 
ambitious is generally conceded. But 
despite their human defects, they 
were sincere defenders of the Cath- 
olic Church. At least they made no 
truck with the new religion, Prot- 
estantism; or rather Calvinism (in 
France). 

The wars of religion in France 
found the Guises on the side of the 
Church. Their defense of the ancient 
religion, as well as their ambition 
to sit upon the throne, earned for 
them the hatred and contempt of 
the Huguenots and their leaders, 
especially Admiral Coligny and the 
Prince de Conde. Though the Guises’ 
espousal of the Catholic cause may 
not have been absolutely disinter- 
ested, it is clear that they were as 
men and Christians superior to the 
Huguenots and their militant cham- 
pions. 

The story told by Mr. Sedgwick 
portrays many events of great his- 
torical importance, the most notable 
of which is the celebrated massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, August 23, 1572. 
Protestant tradition has maintained 
that this was a case of Catholics 
murdering Huguenots. It was noth- 
ing of the kind, as Mr. Sedgwick 
clearly proves. Much of the blame for 
this alleged religious crime has been 
laid at the door of the Duke Henri 
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de Guise. Undoubtedly he had a 
motive in getting rid of Coligny, 
because the Duke considered the 
Admiral to have murdered his fa- 
ther; but it is the considered opinion 
of the author that though “the men 
of the House of Guise were of hot 
temper and quick susceptibilities, 
very tenacious of the respect due to 
the descendants of Charlemagne, and 
violent against any inferior that in- 
fringed it, they were not cruel, and 
the Duke de Guise, I think from the 
evidence, was quite free from the 
guilt of the general massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day.” Catherine de 
Medici’s shifty policy and her desire 
to rid herself of dangerous intriguers 
can explain the massacre more rea- 
sonably. “Without a doubt,” says 
Mr. Sedgwick, “Catherine and her 
chers yeux, Anjou, were the principal 
authors” of the crime. 

In the telling of this famous fam- 
ily’s history, the author reveals 
throughout the true character of the 
religious wars which almost ruined 
France. The French Calvinists, or 
Huguenots, were not a noble band 
of God-fearing men intent only upon 
obtaining “religious freedom,” but 
rather a scheming, rebellious group 
who were intent upon seizing the 
throne and forcing their horrid doc- 
trines upon Catholics, who would 
have none of them. Many, no doubt, 
of the poorer classes were deceived, 
as they nearly always are, by un- 
scrupulous leaders. Mr. Sedgwick 
takes a lot of the shine off the halos 
which “official” histories, as Mr. 
Belloc calls them, have placed upon 
their brows. 

This book is a notable contribution 
to historical literature, and its author, 
a non-Catholic, is to be congratu- 
lated for asserting his independence 
of “official” history, which for hun- 
dreds of years has been the monopoly 
of the Protestant tradition. It is en- 
couraging to see the truth gradually 
breaking through the clouds of 
prejudice. It is handsomely produced. 
Bobbs, Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $5.00. 


Insurrection Versus 
Resurrection 
by MAISIE WARD 


When we reviewed The Wilfrid 
Wards and the Transition, a few 
years ago, we concluded with the 
hope that the promised second vol- 
ume would not fail to appear in 
good time. We welcome, then, the 
present continuation of the fasci- 
nating story of modern English 
Catholicism, as related to the lives 
of a man and wife who occupied a 
central position amid the outstand- 
We shali be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ing personalities of that rich devel- 
opment. : 

Wilfrid Ward, best known as the 
brilliant biographer of Newman, was, 
until his death in 1916, one of the 
leading laymen in the Church. His 
work was primarily intellectual, for 
he had inherited from his father, 
William George Ward, one of the 
earliest and greatest of the Oxford 
converts, a deeply philosophical 
mind; while from the great Cardinal, 
his beloved Master, he had learned 
to appreciate the important function 
of Christian philosophy in assisting 
the development of the Church’s life 
and activities. The story of his life 
and work have, in consequence, a 
profound interest and importance 
in relation to Newman’s own thought 
and the continuation of his ideals. 
Mrs. Ward was a personality in her 
own right, and she is significant in 
these books, not so much, perhaps, 
because of her fine work as a Cath- 
olic novelist, as for the quality of 
her character and her influence on 
her husband’s work. 

But the new volume is less strictly 
biographical than the first. As Mrs. 
Sheed launched out into her account 
of the new century with all the 
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changes it brought in general and 
ecclesiastical history, and especially 
with the rise of Modernism, she 
found it necessary to enlarge and 
to modify her plan. For this reason 
we must repeat our criticism of the 
other book: that it lacks a certain 
technical unity. 

We think, however, that only a 
pedantic critic will make much of 
this defect, if it be such. For while 
the daughter of Wilfrid Ward cer- 
tainly lacks her father’s austere and 
classic English style, and his ex- 
traordinary sense of proportion and 
palance in the writing of biography 
and history, she has her own special 
gifts; and they include a warmth 
and richness of tone, and a more 
explicit recognition, perhaps, of 
other factors in Catholicism besides 
the intellectual, which make her 
work, at least in these respects, su- 
perior to his, and certainly more 
“popular.” 

Students of church history will 
especially value the aceount of Mod- 
ernism which has been called, and, 
we think, rightly, the best available 
in English. The correspondences with 
such men as Von Hugel and Tyrell 
and a host of others make this dan- 
gerous movement more intelligible 
than any abstract account could ever 
do. 

The work as a whole gives a well- 
rounded picture of church history— 
a picture from the very life. And 
Mrs. Sheed’s personal comments on 
so many of the activities which 
make the Church in England what 
it is today are not the least valuable 
part of her book. We feel that this 
book, in itself, represents a portion 
of that Apostolate to which we all 
owe so much, and with which the 
Ward family, for three generations, 
has been so closely associated. 


Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $3.75. 


Chesterton, Belloc, Baring 
by RAYMOND LAS VERGNAS 


The three studies elaborated in 
this volume appeared originally in 
the Revue des deux Mondes. Slightly 
amplified and expertly translated by 
the celebrated English Jesuit, Father 
Martindale, they have been fitted 
into one volume. 


Raymond Las Vergnas describes 
the literary output of Chesterton as 
“firm fleshed, hard muscled, strong 
skeletoned and vitalized by an up- 
leaping sap and yet compact of mis- 
chief, paradox, even of acrobatics, of 
chuckles and of word skill” and yet 
with all, an exuberant and sparkling 
wisdom. He describes Chesterton as 


the radiant optimist who could al- 
ways be a child because he had dis- 
covered a Mother who was old with 
mellowed wisdoms and yet young 
with spirit and tireless sympathy. 
Belloc who since childhood “held 
only one Mother dear;” Belloc whose 
life knew no detours or experiments 
with rusting and aging infidelity, is 
the subject of a second sympathetic 
study. His pugnacity and his hatred 


for the thriving lie led him into con- | 


troversy, while his determination to 
give new life to truths “which he con- 


sidered to have been deliberately | 
travestied by British Protestantism” | 


helped him to become eminent as a 
historian. There are many expert 
analyses of Belloc’s historical writ- 
ings in this study, but it is particu- 
larly interesting to this reviewer to 
note that Belloc anticipated the 
scholarly criticism which has berated 
him for not setting and settling upon 
and consecrating his superb talents 
to idle, inconsequential details. But 


Belloc had no leisure for what he | 


called ‘“‘micrography” which with un- 
usual liberty of translation might be 
called the futile and profitless pur- 
suit of splinters of the tree of knowl- 
edge. Belloc’s achievements as con- 
troversialist, litterateur and historian 
well merit the glowing appreciations 
which are evident in this study by 
Raymond Las Vergnas. 


The third study is devoted to ap- 
praising the career and the literary 
talents of Maurice Baring. Maurice 
Baring if not a lesser has been at 
least a quieter celebrity. His brief 
career as diplomat introduced him 
to a large world. His early efforts as 
a scholar were concerned with sup- 
plying to the English-speaking world 
the richnesses of Russian letters. His 
conversion in 1909 equipped him with 
that Sacramental state of mind 
which taught him that the world of 
fairyland is usually more true than 
the world of observable fact. In any 
event into his later writings his new- 
found faith is interjected with suav- 
ity and beauty. 


There is an appendix to these 
studies by Father Martindale where- 
in he treats such matters as Chester- 
ton’s supposed hatred of the Prus- 
sian. Raymond Las Vergnas in 
presenting Chesterton and his allies 
as Francophiles describes them as 
bitter haters of the Prussian. Father 
Martindale easily and neatly dis- 
poses of this charge and manages 
other points of disagreement with 
literary and rational expertness. In 
any event it is a superb essay by 
Father Martindale, the net result 
being another choice volume pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward. 

Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $1.75. 
Select your books from our reviews 
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The Labor Movement 
in America 
by MARJORIE CLARK and S. FANNY SIMON 


Much is heard these days about the 
condition of labor in this country. 
And, as is the usual case, terms are 
bandied about carelessly in discus- 
sions. That is what makes this book 
a timely publication. The authors are 
most careful to define clearly each 
term they use. Such terms as closed 
shop, open shop, industrial unions, 
craft unions, etc., assume a new im- 
portance as the authors carefully and 
clearly define and explain their 
meanings. 

The book is well written and pre- 
sents a history of the labor move- 
ment in America that will be of 
great value to all who are interested 
in present-day problems. The story 
of the pioneers in the American labor 
movement, the difficulties they had to 
overcome both from their fellow 
workers and the employers, makes 
as graphic a tale as any modern 
fiction. 

Objection may be taken to some of 
the deductions made by the authors. 
One gathers that they are favorable 
to Government intervention—at least 
to the extent that the Government 
should control utilities; to the possi- 
bility that sit-down strikes may come 
to be an accepted weapon of Labor 





in its struggle with Capital; to the 
idea that the interests of employers 
and employees were not and never 
could be, in our present system, the 
same. These and other conclusions 
are open to debate. But one feels that 


these ideas are stated by the authors | 


not as dogmas that must be ac- 
cepted but rather as opinions. And 
each of us is entitled to his opinion. 

This book will prove interesting 
and informative to all. The style is 
good and makes for easy reading. 
The matter is well presented and will 
profit anyone who reads the book. 
W. W. Norton € Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.00. 


John Wesley in the 
Evolution of Protestantism 
by MAX(MIN PIETTE, O.F.M. 

Translated by Rev. J. B. Howard 


Scholars, both Protestant and 
Catholic, have already paid deserved 





tribute to the painstakingly exhaus- | 


tive research and the commendable 
gift of historical sympathy which 
are represented in this achievement 
of the Franciscan Doctor of Louvain, 
Pére Piette. For it is certainly the 
best existing and probably the defi- 


nitive monograph on John Wesley, | 


the Founder of Methodism. 

To give true perspective to his por- 
trait Pére Piette first sketches the 
broad outlines of the whole Protes- 
tant movement. He then surveys the 
moral and religious decadence into 
which the England of the Eighteenth 
Century had unhappily fallen. The 
important factors in the formation 
of Wesley’s remarkable character are 
indicated with notable literary artis- 
try. In particular, the author de- 
scribes the austere home-life of 
Wesley in the rural parsonage of his 
father, Rev. Samuel Wesley, and the 
edifying, albeit inevitably warped, 
spiritually educative influence of his 
mother, which determined his whole 
apostolic career. It was she who in- 
teriorized and “methodized” his spir- 
itual life. One cannot help but regret 
that Susanna Wesley had not greater 
and especially supernatural and 
truly sacramental and _ liturgical 
riches to pass on to her favorite son, 
who was destined to be the founder 
of one of the most important Protes- 
tant sects and perhaps the greatest 
figure in post-Reformation English 
religious history. 

Of that apostolate, Pére Piette 
gives us an excellent account. Its 
scope and intensity may be inferred 
from the statistical summary which 
the author provides. He estimates 
that in the more than fifty years of 
his active ministry, Wesley traveled, 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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mostly on horseback, about 225,000 
miles and preached about 52,400 
sermons! Catholic missionaries of 
our time may be especially interested 
to learn that after he had reached 
his fortieth year, Wesley preached 
not fewer than 40,000 sermons and 
that even at the age of 82 years, he 
was still carrying out an almost in- 
credibly strenuous missionary pro- 
gram. 

The book makes absorbing reading 
and will furnish many profitable re- 
flections. For example, one wonders 
how long the diluted and spurious 
Christianity of contemporary Meth- 
odism will survive the seemingly all- 
engulfing tide of Neo-Paganism. Also, 
it is scarcely impertinent to ask 
whether a true disciple of John 
Wesley, spiritually fed, as he was, 
on the Sacred Scriptures and the 
Imitation of Christ and the lives of 
Catholic saints, would be found to- 
day on the side of the Red Russia- 
inspired and sustained “Loyalists” of 
tragic Spain. 

However, we do not wish to end 
this review of Pére Piette’s work on 
a discouraging note. For one may 
sincerely hope that this book, enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by Catholics 
and Methodists alike, will help to 
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unite whatever virile, honest Chris- 
tianity remains in contemporary 
Methodism with the eternally abid- 
ing strength of authentic, because 
divinely authoritarian, Christianity 
against the common foe. 

Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $5.00. 


De Quincey’s Joan of Arc 
and the English Mail Coach 


Edited by A. A. PURCELL, S.J. 

Joan of Arc has been a dramatic 
and heroic figure without parallel 
since the day in 1431 when she 
was martyred in the public square at 
Rouen. Sporadically, the great mas- 
ters of literature have drawn from 
her life inspiration for criticism, 
poetry and drama. Schiller, Voltaire, 
Shakespeare, Southey, De Quincey, 
Shaw and others have, each in his 
own way, attempted to depict the 
mystery of Joan of Arc. 

De Quincey’s Joan of Arc is prob- 
ably the most popular in that it is 
the work of the eccentric author of 
The Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. Few authors have attracted 
readers on the mere score of the 
bizarrerie of their lives as he has 
done. And there are fewer who de- 
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mand more critical guidance for 
their readers because of what has 
been termed De Quincey’s “uncon- 
querable tendency to rigmarole,” his 
notorious habit of digression, and an 
ingrained habit of prejudices and 
violent bias towards personalities. 

These facts give to Father Purcell’s 
edition of De Quincey’s Joan of Arc 
a singular merit, for he has thor- 
oughly sifted the essay and separated 
the wheat from the chaff. The book 
is not merely a reprint of Joan of 
Arc (and the incidental English Mail 
Coach), but contains an analytical 
examination of De Quincey’s life, a 
critique of his essay style, the neces- 
sary historical background, and illu- 
minating notes on the text. All of 
which makes for a _ well-rounded, 
critical edition which although pri- 
marily intended for high schools, 
still retains its wider scope of appeal 
for all readers. 


Longmans, Green and Co.,N. Y. $.60 


Radio Replies 
by RUMBLE AND CARTY 
Father Charles Carty of the Arch- 








diocese of St. Paul has done a val- 


uable thing in editing for American 
readeis the 1588 Radio Replies of 
Father Rumble of Sydney, N.S. W. 

In the introduction Father Carty 
tells the story of how this came 
about. 

“Radio Replies, by Rev. Dr. Rumble, 
M. S. C., is the result of five years 
of answering questions during a or 
hour Question Box Program o 
Radio Station 2SM Sydney, N.S. V 
The revision of Radio Replies foi 
American readers was prompted by 
the widespread interest the Austral- 
ian edition created among Protes- 
tants and Catholics during the sum- 
mer of 1937, when I was carrying on 
as a Catholic Campaigner for Christ, 
the Apostolate to the man in the 
street through the medium of my 
trailer and loud-speaking system. In 
the distribution of pamphlets and 
books on Catholicism, Radio Replies 
proved the most talked of book car- 
ried in my trailer display of Catholic 
literature. The clergy and layman 
engaged in Street Preaching agree 
that it is not so much what you say 
over the microphone in answer to 
questions from open air listeners but 
what you get into their hands to 
read. : 

“My many converts of the high- 
ways and parks throughout the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul have embraced 
the Faith as a result of studying this 
book. Whole families have come into 
the Church through reading this 
book by this renowned convert from 
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Anglicanism. The delay in getting 
copies from Sydney and the prohib- 
itive cost of the book on this side 
of the universe led me to petition the 
wuthor to have published a cheap 
American edition in order to get this 
encyclopedia of Catholic Doctrine on 

newsstands of the nation. Be- 

‘sé of the author’s genius for 
| .evity, preciseness, fearlessness and 
keen logic that avoids the usually 
long Scriptural and Traditional argu- 
ments of the average question and 
answer book, which is beyond the 
capacity of the man in the street, 
this manual of 1588 questions and 
replies has already attracted readers 
throughout Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, India, England, Ireland, 
Canada and now in the United 
States. 

“The questions he answers are the 
questions I had to answer before 
friendly and _ hostile audiences 
throughout my summer campaign. 
The piquant and provocative subject 
matter of this book makes it a fas- 
cinating assembly of 300 or more 
worthwhile pamphlet tracts, a dic- 
tionary of doctrine for the desk of 
the family, the student, the shop 
hand, the office worker, the attorney, 
the doctor, the teacher, and the 
preacher. It is a handy standard ref- 
erence book of excellence for popular 
questions which are more than ever 
being asked by restless and bewil- 
dered multitudes. It is a textbook for 
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reau in the country presents the most prom- 
inent Catholic speakers for all occasions 
... Writers, artists, authorities on interna- 
tional affairs. 


Write for folder 


New York City 
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the Confraternities of Christian Doc- 
trine Classes and Study Clubs. 

“From my experience on the Cath- 
olic Radio Hour, on the lecture plat- 
form, and in the pulpit, I do not 
hesitate to say that here at last is 
the book that has something for 
everybody, the book for the unedu- 
cated and educated lapsed Catholic, 
and the prospective convert.” 
Cathedral Press, St. Paul, Minn. .50. 


Great Argument 
by PHILIP GIBBS 


The hero of Great Argument is 
Edward Jesson, Laborite M.P. during 
the crisis through which England 
passed in 1935 because of Mussolini’s 
venture in Ethiopia. Having passed 
through the horrors of the World 
War as a combatant, a war in which 
his wife was killed in an air raid, 
Jesson had devoted himself to the 
cause of peace. He had worked with 
passionate ardor for general disarm- 
ament, for the ideals of the League of 
Nations, for collective security, only 
to find that all these things which 
were as his very life-blood could not 
withstand the final assault made 
upon them by a serious threat of 
armed conflict. The passionate ardor 
of Jesson’s devotion is the measure 
of his agony and bewilderment at the 
downfall of all his cherished ideas. 

While Jesson holds the centre of 
the stage, the other characters, rep- 
resenting every variety of opinion 
from jingoism to the most rigorous 
pacifism, round out what is on the 
whole a good story. Jesson’s daughter 
Faith is a rare and attractive charac- 
ter. Great Argument cannot, how- 
ever be classed as one of Philip Gibbs’ 
best novels. It suffers somewhat from 
excessive repetition and prolonged 
dialogue. These defects are counter- 
balanced to a great extent, however, 
by the author’s profound and first- 
hand knowledge of men and thought 
in contemporary England. 

Doubleday, Doran &€ Co, Garden City, N.Y. $3.00. 


A Memoir of AE 
by JOHN EGLINTON 


Now that Irish affairs are again 
in the headlines such books as the 
present memoir have a special inter- 
est. It is readable, factual, and dis- 
passionate and will be welcome to 
many who have wished to know 
something definite about this ubiq- 
uitous, yet mysterious AE. 

We find that George William Rus- 
sell, who died in 1935 at the age of 
68, had much to sustain his reputa- 
tion for genius. He was a poet and a 
painter, a dreamer and at the same 
time a very practical student of agri- 
cultural economics. Yet it would 
seem that it was his special quality 
of personality, and above all his con- 
versational gift, which gave him his 
ascendancy among leading Irishmen. 
It was not mere loquacity—though 
one friend did say: “I think Russell 
must have spoken more words than 
almost anybody”; but his speech, 
apparently, possessed some incom- 
municable quality which made his 
talk fascinating. 

Mr. Eglinton, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, makes little attempt to 
evaluate Russell’s thought; though 
he does provide us with ample ma- 
terials for judgment. And this judg- 
ment must be that as a philosopher, 
AE was essentially unreal and con- 
fused. It should be enough to point 
out that, like his friend Yeats, he 
was a victim of the spurious mys- 
ticism and charlatanry known as 
Theosophy. He believed in vague 
spirits and in the “ancient gods of 
Ireland”; he thought the earth itself 
divine. Reincarnation, and all the 
rest of it, he constantly inculcated 
in his poems, his letters, and above 
all in his interminable discourse. 

This account of Russell calls to 
mind the words which Harvey Wick- 
ham wrote of another nebulous 
stylist, George Santayana: “His 
words have that musical persuasive- 
ness which makes nonsense seem 
plausible and_ self-contradiction a 

Select your books from our reviews 


mere modulation, as from a major 
to a minor key.” It is not surprising 
to read in the Memoir that the two 
men read one another’s books. 

But how did such a man attain 
such prestige in Catholic Ireland, 
which, as Mr. Eglinton remarks, is, 
after all, the real Ireland? The ques- 
tion is not clearly answered here; 
but it seems true to say that AE 
and his circle, while conspicuous in 
the eyes of the world, were, after all, 
a largely alien element in the gen- 
uine life of their country. AE was 
appreciated for his talents and for 
his kindliness, but his fundamental 
thought could not but be rejected 
by a realistic and a Christian people. 

Mr. Eglinton’s little book might 
have been more complete had he 
included among his anecdotes the 
one which Oliver Gogarty has told 
about AE and Michael Collins. This 
practical Irishman was once intro- 
duced into one of Russell’s—shall 
we say?—seances. As AE discoursed 
at length to a gaping audience, in- 
cluding, among others, several Amer- 
ican girls from Bryn Mawr, all about 
“the nature. of the psyche .. . the 
spirit which transcends the soul... 
present in the sunlight .. .” Collins 
broke the spell by producing a stubby 
pencil and a little book and asking 
the question which even the present 
valuable study hardly answers: 
“Your point, Mr. Russell?” 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


SHORTER NOTES 


First FRIDAYS WITH THE SACRED 
Heart, by Rev. L. Naver, MS.C., 
(Sacred Heart Monastery, Aurora, 
Tll.). To all who are really and truly 
devoted to the Sacred Heart or wish 
to become so this attractive little 
book is earnestly recommended. It 
comes in imitation leather binding, 
at $1.00, and in red or gold edged 
binding, at $1.50. 
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My SuNDAY Missal, by REv. JOSEPH 
f. StepmMaN (Confraternity of the 
precious Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y., 20 
cents (board covers), 30 cents (fabri- 
coid) . 

We agree with the reviewer who 
said of this book: “We have seen 
many Sunday missals, but we can 
truthfully say that we have seen 
none to equal this in simplicity, at- 
tractiveness and price.” 

The book is of pocket or pocket- 
pook size, attractively printed on 
good paper, well bound, and so 
simple in its method that every child 
as well as every adult can become as 
familiar with the Mass as the priest 
at the altar. It is not in our opinion 
just another missal—it is the missal. 
An excellent preparation for the 
Daily Missal. 

The calendar of Masses until 1946, 
the collection of prayers, morning, 
evening, etc., the explanation for 
each Mass and the parts of the Mass, 
the charts and pictures, make this 
little book a splendid contribution to 
the liturgical revival. 


DISCOURSES ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED, 
by Rev. CLEMENT H. Crock (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., N. Y. C., $2.75). This 
collection of forty-seven sermons 
form a sermon aid that most young 
priests will like to have on their 
shelves. They cover the subject of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The bibliography 
cited is such as would make a nice 
little library on the subject. The ser- 
mons are the fruit or digest of read- 
ings of the bibliography combined 
with their author’s excogitations. 
The diction is up to date and quite 
suitable for preaching to an ordinary 
city congregation. It would be a very 
acceptable present to a newly or- 
dained priest. 


Poems, by EILEEN DuccaNn (Allen & 
Unwin, London, $2.00). Quantitarians 
may quibble at the slimness of this 
sheaf. Qualitarians will delight in 
the perfectionism of an exquisite 
lyricist. These thirty-seven poems 
sing into the heart like an old song, 
and like an old song every phrase 
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piety and labors of the successor of 
Bishop Loras, apostolic pioneer in 
that region. The style is warmly spir- 
itual and the chapters devoted to 
life in a Trappist monastery and the 
foundation of Melleray and New 
Melleray Abbeys will edify. This vol- 
ume will afford much _ valuable 
source of material, if at a later date 
a more extensive and detailed life of 
Bishop Clement Smyth be attempted. 


and cadence has a haunting in- 
evitability. Lyric poetry is difficult of 
definition. One can only say that this 
is lyric utterance of a very high 
order. 

Occasional outmoded contractions 
and poeticisms do not reverse this 
judgment. Perhaps Miss Duggan— 
besides borrowing from Donne a 
gnarled appositeness of phrase, dis- 
sonant enough to be destructive of 
lyrical monotony—has slipped from 
admiration to unconscious pastiche. 

I prefer to omit more quotable lines 
for the pointed timeliness of these 
from “Nationality”: 


SEvEN Sworps, by HucuH F. Biunt, 
Pu. D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y., 
$1.00). When a fact is related in the 
Gospel, and the manner of it is not 
explained, we may, with due limita- 


“He was the very Jew of Jews 
And yet since He was God— 
Oh you with frontiered hearts, 
Conceive it if you can— 

It was not life alone He gave 
But country up for man.” 


tions, represent it to ourselves or de- 
scribe it to others in such a way as 
appears to us the most suitable, the 
most probable, and most proper to 
inspire devotion. But we must always 
use discretion and remember that if 


it is not clearly stated in Holy Scrip- 
ture it is only a simple pious thought 
of our own. 

Father Blunt, in Seven Swords, 
carefully considers and describes the 
Seven Great Sorrows of Our Blessed 
Mother, in a way that will inspire 
devotion. This book is therefore rec- 
ommended to all, that it may help 
to bring the Man of Sorrows and the 
Mother of Sorrows into our daily 
lives, and make us better Christians. 


A lyricist could leave no more im- 
pressive testament than a shattering 
of the crystal sphere of personal ex- 
perience into shards so slashing to 
all nationalistic prejudice. 


THE LIFE OF THE Most REVEREND 
CLEMENT SMYTH, D.D., O.S.C.O. by A 
SISTER OF THE VISITATION, (New Mel- 
leray Abbey, Peosta, Iowa, $2.00), is 
an attempt to bring to the light the 











STAMPS! 


Stamp collectors can help the Missions 
+ lh, buying stamps from our “Stamp 


pt. 

The good priests and Sisters in China 
need all the assistance they can get. 
This is another way of aiding them in 
the cause for which they are striving. 
We have a selection of United States 
and Foreign stamps to send out on 
approval. 

Write us for information on request- 
ing stamps from our approval selec- 
tion; either U. S. or Foreign. 

Address correspondence to: 


JOHN W. HOFFMANN 
Stamp Dept. THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 








LA SALLE &éhi'coénuy 
EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8, Oakdale, L. L., 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the 
Holy Child Jesus. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated OY miles on 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. 
adivese AA wm 


Society of the 
A College for Catholic Women. 





N. Y. 














The Brothers of Holy Cross « « « 


Tooshing Brothers: High Soho ans Colleges. Coadjutor Brothers: Trades and Clerical Work. 
JUNIORATES: Valatie, New York, and Watertown, Wisconsin 
NOVITIATES: North Dartm suth, oe , and Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Young men interested in the Religious life should write for booklet—‘‘The Training of a Brother’’ 
Brother Jude, C.S.C., Grete Ephrem, C.S.C., 


923 Madison Avenue or 22 Dujarie Building 
Albany, New York Notre Dame, 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Fully Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














Greensburg 


SETON HILL COLLEGE pena 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
A Eucharistic Meditation 


To MAKE us sure of Heaven, Jesus died for us and left us not 
only His merits but His entire self as well. And He chose bread in 
preference to other substance for the Eucharistic Sacrifice that 
He might leave it to us as a perpetual memorial of His Sacred 
Passion. He had already compared Himself to a grain of wheat; 
and now, in the Blessed Sacrament, He wishes us to comprehend 
what is done to wheat—which is beaten, ground and pulverized 
in order that it may be made into bread—was done also to Him 
when, during the agony of His Passion, He was wholly ground 
and beaten down. Therefore, He expects that the Eucharistic 
Bread should remind us of that immense love by which He chose 
to suffer and to die for us upon the Cross, every Mass and Com- 
munion giving us an opportunity to think of His sorrowful Pas- 
sion, to unite ourselves with Him by the closest participation, and 


so to share His sacrificial act. 


How many great and good things would be effected in souls if 
they understood that Holy Communion is a Sacrificial Food, and 
that Jesus has chosen the appearances of bread and wine in 
order to unite us with Himself in His Sacrifice on the Altar, and 
on the Cross. Therefore, when difficulties, suffering, crosses come 
our way, let us not complain but think that through the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice and Eucharistic Banquet we are dedicated to be 


a victim with Jesus. 


“Your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ shall appear, 
Who is your life, then shall you also appear with Him in glory.” 


Col. III 3-4. 


“O Sacred Banquet, in which Christ is received, the memory 
of His Passion is renewed, the mind is filled with grace, and 
a pledge of future glory is given to us.” 

Members of the Archconfraternity might well supplement this 
meditation by the chapter of their Rule of Life on “The Holy 


Mass.” 


St. MICHAEL’S MONASTERY, 
Union City, NEw JERSEY. 


(REv.) RaymMunNpD KOHL, C.P., 
DIRECTOR GENERAL 


Gemma’s Leagueof Prayer 


Buzssep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League 
of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of pa- 
gan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their 
difficult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is pre- 
scribed. The kind of prayers said 

nd the number of them is left to 
the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In _ saying 
these prayers, however, one should 
have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in 
China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,’’ 
printed every month on this page, 


shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, care of THE 
Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF MAY 
DE ec cncwsceses ee encteaes 
OE een 
EeOny OOMPMUIMIONS........000000. 
Visits to B. Sacrament........... 
Spiritual Communions........... 
Benediction Services............. 
Sacrifices, Sufferings............. 
Stations of the Cross..... ....... 
Visits to the Crucifix............. 
Beads of the Five Wounds........ 
Offerings of PP. Blood............ 
Visits to Our Lady......... wh 
DEE nccnee candeteee.ced , ° 
Beads of the Seven Dolors. i 
Ejaculatory Prayerb’.............. 
Hours of Study, Reading....... 7 





re 40,937 
Acts of Kindness, Charity... .... 27,384 
sk in 6.2, 0:46 0108. 0:9:0.8'6155 942 
Prayers, Devotions............0.: 160,928 
eee Sree 19,273 
I 5: 4.6.4. 6.0: 8:0-0:6-0:0:6:9:0.06 26,728 
FREE icc wcs cscsccccccesseees 238 











Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers; 
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HARLES KRUPP 
May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 
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(Chank You 


hoy 
(Renewing! 


EVEN THE MAILMAN 
FEELS BETTER. HE 
KNOWS NOW THAT 
EVERYTHING MUST BE 
ALL RIGHT WITH YOU 


D” YOU KNOW how to tell when your subscription ts 
about to expire? Look on the wrapper in which THE 
SIGN comes to you. Under your name and address you will 
find a series of numbers, e.g.: 16165 —3— 6 38. 

16165 is a file number here in our office. 

3 denotes the number of times you have subscribed. 

6 38 means that your subscription will run until June, 
1938. 

Besides this you receive expiration and renewal notices. 

So you are forewarned aplenty. 

This is all done in the hope that we may receive your 
renewal promptly. It helps to expedite our business here 
and it keeps you in unbroken touch with all the fine things 
THE SIGN brings you each month. 

Time saved is money saved. 


* Read the Inside Front Cover * 











Brings lts Joys 
And Its P roblems 


Graduation, for all the study that has preceded it, is but 


a beginning. Thousands of eager young Catholics will step 
out of high school or college to win their place in life. 

: Reading will play an important part in forming their ~ 
I HE SIGN characters and their careers. We suggest that an excellent | 
gift from you to the young graduates you know would 7 
be a subscription to THE SIGN. A special gift card will be 7 
Union City-N. 2. 


sent at your request. Subscription price: one year, $2.00; 7 


three years. $5.00. 








